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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Anti-imperialist? 

Assaf Kfoury’s article highlights an 
interesting dilemma facing the left 
(‘Whither Hezbollah?’, March 4). 

There is no doubt that on the inter¬ 
national scene Hezbollah has allied 
itself with progressive forces (as has 
the Iranian regime). But to call it 
anti-imperialist is to misunderstand 
what social forces can be truly anti¬ 
imperialist. It is undoubtedly true that 
Hezbollah provides social services 
and security for the Shia poor. But 
then so do the drug gangs running the 
flavas of Brazil, to name but one. 

What I think is missing in this, 
and many articles relating to the Shia 
Islamist movement, is the central role 
expediency plays in Shia ideology. 
This is critical for a minority religion 
trying to survive in the midst of Sunni 
dominance over the centuries. Kho¬ 
meini crystallised it in his addition to 
the constitution of the Islamic Repub¬ 
lic when he introduced the concept of 
velayate motlaqeh faqih , which pro¬ 
claimed that the supreme leader can 
do anything, and bring in any laws, to 
strengthen “the Islamic government” 
- even including the suspension of the 
fundamentals of religion, such as the 
daily prayer, fasting, etc. 

In other words what you say and 
who you ally with should only have 
one long-term aim - to consolidate 
the rule of Islam. It is in this light 
that we have to accept Khomeini’s 
pronouncement in Paris that in the 
post-revolutionary regime commu¬ 
nists would be free to organise and 
that the choice of female attire would 
be entirely voluntary - only to retract 
the latter within three months and the 
former once the Tudeh had served 
their purpose in 1983. This is how 
we should view Hezbollah leader 
Hassan Nasrallah’s ‘progressive’ 
pronouncements. 

At its base, the Hezbollah is a top- 
down, totalitarian movement that 
splits the working class of Lebanon 
along Shia, Sunni and Christian (not 
to speak of male-female) lines. Such 
an organisation is not in any sense 
anti-imperialist. Indeed in the long 
run it will help imperialist domination 
on the region - as the Islamic regime 
has done. 

This should not stop us supporting 
its legitimate opposition to Israeli rule 
in the region. But let us spread no illu¬ 
sions over its true historic role - which 
is to slow down progress, not aid it. 
Mehdi Kia 
email 

Distasteful 

Having won a national ballot to sit in 
on the Iraq inquiry on March 5, and as 
someone who spent eight long years 
campaigning against the invasions 
and subsequent occupations of Iraq 
and Afghanistan, I was delighted to be 
able to watch while the prime minister 
spent four hours trying to defend his 
role in these events. 

Gordon Brown stated from the start 
of the first session that the invasion of 
Iraq was the right decision for the right 
reasons. He cited Saddam’s refusal to 
abide by international law, the threats 
to world peace caused by aggressive 
states like Iraq and intelligence evi¬ 
dence which suggested in March 2003 
that Iraq was a threat and possessed 
weapons of mass destruction. What 
he forgot to say was that the WMD 
clearly did not exist, and, according to 
international law, there was no basis 
to invade. 

Gordon Brown claimed UN resolu¬ 
tion 1441 gave the authority to act, 
whereas legal opinion back in Novem¬ 


ber 2002, four months before the in¬ 
vasion, stated that this UN resolution 
did not authorise the use of force by 
member-states, and that the UK would 
be in breach of international law if it 
were to use force against Iraq without 
a further security council resolution. 
Ironically, Gordon Brown actually 
informed the Chilcot Inquiry that it 
was because some countries which 
had supported 1441 would not support 
military action in any circumstances 
that Britain had to act. 

One other aspect of this whole affair 
I found particularly distasteful was the 
way billions of pounds can be sud¬ 
denly found for wars, when hospitals, 
schools and public services generally 
have to face an uphill struggle to gain 
essential funding and constantly face 
cuts. Brown admitted at the inquiry 
that the initial estimate for the Iraq war 
was £2.5 billion, which was revised to 
£4 billion, with £1 billion as a special 
reserve. The total cost ended up being 
£8 billion, revised to £9.2 billion, and 
over three years the special reserve 
was raised to £3 billion. If Afghani¬ 
stan is included, the prime minister 
admitted the total so far was nearly 
£18 billion. 

Although Gordon Brown said little 
that was not already known, it was 
useful to be able to watch, as he tried 
in vain to justify a war which has cost 
thousands of lives and done little to 
help the daily lives of the ordinary 
Iraqi people. He actually let the cat out 
of the bag towards the end of the day 
when he announced that British busi¬ 
nesses were now being encouraged 
to invest in Iraq - such companies are 
only able to make profits for them¬ 
selves because Britain invaded and 
conquered another sovereign state. 

Many questions about Iraq remain 
unanswered, and I doubt the Chilcot 
inquiry will get to the truth. However, 
as with previous inquiries, it helps 
make government accountable, and 
it will put further pressure on the 
establishment to come clean. This, 
eventually, should lead to judgement 
on those responsible for an illegal war 
and occupation - at least, that is what 
should happen. 

Pete McLaren 

Rugby Stop the War Coalition 

Better out 

Whilst it is easy to sympathise with 
John Masters (Letters, February 18), 
his advice that comrades who are think¬ 
ing of leaving the SWP should “stay in 
and fight for the right of the minority 
to become the majority” is simply not 
possible in an organisation which ex¬ 
pels members for ‘factionalising’. 

In fact, John identifies the real issue 
when he concludes that, “if we can’t 
change the left, we’ll never change the 
world”. It is not the Socialist Workers 
Party, or any other individual group, 
that needs to change. If it really is 
going to “change the world”, what is 
needed is a completely radical review 
of how ‘the left’ in its entirety breaks 
out of its sectarianism and presents a 
cohesive alternative to capitalism. 
Tony Dowling 
Gateshead 

Open letter 

The forthcoming general election will 
be a very important one for the work¬ 
ing class and the ability of workers to 
fight back against Labour, the Tories, 
the Liberal Democrats and the grow¬ 
ing danger of fascism. It is important 
that as socialists and trade unionists 
we unite behind or lead whatever 
fightback we can. 

At this time the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition is the only possible 
vehicle for socialist and trade union 
unity. I am for a socialist unity can¬ 
didate in Camberwell and Peckham. 
This must be and can only be a Tusc 


candidate. To make this point I have 
offered to stand as a Tusc candidate, 
notwithstanding the fact that I put 
much more emphasis on the impor¬ 
tance of democracy. 

This letter is an appeal for discus¬ 
sions and negotiations between the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty and the 
ad hoc group of Southwark socialists, 
with members from a variety of social¬ 
ist organisations. We have to fight 
for socialist unity behind one Tusc 
candidate. If we could get agreement 
on a Tusc campaign in Peckham, I 
would withdraw in favour of adopting 
Jill Mountford. 

The Socialist Party is the key to re¬ 
solving this situation in terms of what 
they do or don’t do. The SP is now the 
leading organisation on the left. Will 
the SP look at what is needed by the 
socialist movement or will it simply 
pursue its own narrow self-interest? 
A Tusc candidate in Peckham would 
help the movement as a whole, with 
spin-off benefits for Lewisham, where 
the SP has its priorities. 

Steve Freeman 
South London 

Proportionate 

Eddie Ford points out that a national 
government of Labour, the Liberal 
Democrats and the Tories would mas¬ 
sively attack the living standards 
of working class people (‘National 
government danger comes with hung 
parliament’, March 4). 

But so would a Labour or Tory gov¬ 
ernment if either party got an overall 
majority. The only differences are how 
soon and severely the government 
would try to impose the cuts and tax 
rises, whether they lead to a double¬ 
dip recession, and how effective the 
masses would be in their resistance 
to such measures. 

Eddie points out that, due to Ramsey 
MacDonald’s national government, 
“the Labour Party was politically 
decimated - taking a decade or more 
to recover”. The question arises: do we 
want the Labour Party to recover? Or 
do we see people getting disillusioned 
with Labour as a positive thing, help¬ 
ing lead to a new mass revolutionary 
socialist party capable of challenging 
for power? 

The current political discourse is 
dominated by the three mainstream 
parties, whose policies differ very 
little, with anodyne debates in the 
media. A new polarisation between 
those supporting cuts and those op¬ 
posing them would be very welcome 
indeed, and a national government or 
Labour-Tory coalition would aid that 
polarisation. 

But bear in mind that a hung parlia¬ 
ment does not necessarily lead to a 
coalition. There could be a minority 
government, like in Scotland, with 
parties and MPs deciding how to vote 
on different issues according to their 
merits (arguably an improvement on 
the previous Labour-Lib Dem coali¬ 
tion, where the parties cobbled to¬ 
gether compromises and MSPs voted 
for things they didn’t necessarily agree 
with). This could be an improvement 
too on a Labour or Tory victory. 
Steve Wallis 
Manchester 

Michael’s right 

I think that all these discussions in the 
socialist press about the deep cuts in 
public spending that will take place 
after the 2010 general election are just 
so much hogwash. 

Recently, ex-Tory cabinet minister 
Michael Portillo explained on the 
BBC’s This week programme that it is 
more likely that the next government 
will introduce tax rises rather than 
make cuts in public spending. Por¬ 
tillo uses the example of the Thatcher 
government in the early 1980s, which 


tried very hard to introduce cuts in 
public expenditure without success. 
The public expenditure books at that 
time were balanced by introducing tax 
rises, including a hike in VAT and in¬ 
creased taxes on alcohol, tobacco and 
petrol, and other indirect taxes. 

This time around, given the recent 
experience of Greece, it is almost 
certain that VAT will be raised to 
20% or even higher in the UK. At the 
same time, there has been widespread 
talk in the capitalist press about the 
possible introduction of VAT on food 
and children’s clothes. Whilst indirect 
taxes such as VAT disproportionately 
hit the poorer sections of society, they 
are less likely to cause a backlash than 
would cuts in the jobs of civil servants 
and local government workers. 

So, come on, comrades. Let’s stop 
all this talk about cuts in public spend¬ 
ing. In this debate, I side with Portil¬ 
lo’s view. The books will be balanced 
through tax rises rather than cuts in 
public spending. 

John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 

International 

I write this letter as a simultaneous 
critique of the Committee for a Work¬ 
ers ’ International and CPGB on the 
question of left unity. 

Last week, the CWI published an 
open letter addressing the recent split 
in the opaque and sectarian Interna¬ 
tional Marxist Tendency. 

At the same time, Mike Macnair 
wrote another article on left unity, 
but one that is too steeped in idealism 
and not materialism. He critiques the 
concept of broad unity and contrasts it 
with Marxist unity: “Because it insists 
on broad unity as a panacea for Marx¬ 
ist disunity and the bureaucratic rule 
in the groups, it refuses to confront the 
actual strategic political differences 
in the broad, mass workers’ move¬ 
ment about the state, nationalism and 
political democracy” (‘Bureaucratic 
centralism and ineffectiveness’ Weekly 
Worker February 25). 

As a bonus, Macnair even quotes 
the Communist manifesto to critique 
its commentary on sectarianism. How¬ 
ever, he ignores the crucial part: “The 
immediate aim of the communists is 
the same as that of all other proletarian 
parties: formation of the proletariat 
into a class, overthrow of the bour¬ 
geois supremacy, conquest of political 
power by the proletariat.” 

The first part refers to the ‘class 
for itself’ concept, something which 
bourgeois workers’ parties for obvious 
reasons don’t do. The second part re¬ 
fers to the concept of hegemony, both 
in the Gramscian sense and the pre- 


W e pulled in a handy £212 
in total over the last week, 
raising our fighting fund total for 
March to £337. But this is a some 
distance behind where I would like 
to be, as we need to raise £1,250 
and we are rapidly approaching the 
halfway mark for the month. 

Thanks go to ST (£20), DL 
(£20), MP (£30), GR (£15) and 
BK (£10) for their more than 
useful cheques. 

Then there was a total of £117 
received in standing orders, in¬ 
cluding an excellent £50 from RT. 
But there were no donations via 
our website over the last seven 
days, despite the fact that 14,347 
people read us online. This is 


Gramsci sense of ‘leadership of the 
people’ above other classes - as noted 
in Lars Lih’s commentary on German 
social democracy’s influence on What 
is to be done? The third part serves as 
an unintentional critique of the CWI’s 
broad economism, since: 

1. The struggle for socialism is eco¬ 
nomic and not political. 

2. Not every party striving for this 
“conquest of political power” is nec¬ 
essarily a communist party. Hence 
the proletarian-not-necessarily-com- 
munist parties, flanked by bourgeois 
workers’ parties on the right and com¬ 
munist sects on the left. Broad unity 
defined under these parameters is 
crucial, since exclusively Marxist 
unity is sectarian. 

3. “Conquest of political power” is 
total, ranging from policy-making 
participation to legislative power, 
to executive-administrative power. 
Here, the specific achievements of the 
not-so-Marxist Paris Commune and 
past democratic experiments come 
to mind. 

Which brings me to the topic uni¬ 
fying both the CWI’s open letter and 
Macnair’s article, but addressed by 
neither: Chavez’s call for a new inter¬ 
national. The CWI says that the PSUV 
has no “real active workers’ base”, 
yet this same party is taking actual 
steps towards forming what the entire 
‘Marxist’ left has failed to do over the 
past decade with regards to unity. 
Jacob Richter 
email 

Forever Upward 

Readers may be interested in a new 
website (www.edwardupward.info/ 
index.html) dealing with the life and 
work of Edward Upward, who passed 
away last year. Upward’s out-of-print 
trilogy The spiral ascent \s available for 
free download, which includes the two 
legendary volumes - In the thirties and 
The rotten elements - dealing with the 
author’s membership of the CPGB. 

Something free that’s definitely 
worth having. 

Lawrence Parker 
London 

Conventional 

For those comrades who read Nick 
Rogers’ report of the February 13 
Republican Socialist Convention in 
London (‘Debating with left national¬ 
ist’, February 18) and my reply (‘Left 
mirror of UK state’, March 4), my 
original contribution to the convention 
can be found at http://republicancom- 
munist.org/blog. 

Allan Armstrong 

SSP International Committee 


definitely an area where there is 
room for a good deal of improve¬ 
ment. 

Comrade BK writes: “Thought 
it was about time I showed you 
my appreciation. Sorry it can’t 
be more.” No need to apologise, 
comrade. A tenner each from a 
dozen equally appreciative read¬ 
ers would help us no end. The 
problem is, though, the other 11 
keep forgetting how much they 
appreciate the Weekly Worker ! • 
Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


| Fighting fund 

Forgetful 
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PCS 


Prepare carefully 
for fresh action 


T his week’s two-day strike called 
by the Public and Commercial 
Services union got good sup¬ 
port. According to the union, around 
200,000 members came out, but 
the government claimed it was just 
85,000. 

I will not set out here all the ins and 
outs of exactly which civil servants - 
according to age, grade, pay, length of 
service are affected when and to what 
degree by the proposed cuts in our 
Civil Service Compensation Scheme 
(CSCS - but let us just call it the 
redundancy pay scheme). Suffice to 
say, far too many face losing between 
a third and a half of their contractual 
entitlement if the government wins 
this fight. 

The PCS leadership conducted one 
of the most extensive consultation 
exercises last October-November, 
explaining the proposals to members 
and asking whether they were pre¬ 
pared to take action. In my branch 
(the largest in the ministry of justice) 
our members, in office after office, 
agreed that they would take strike 
action if necessary (so long as it was 
civil service-wide, not just Ministry 
of justice) and that such action would 
best be taken in the run-up to the 
general election, not after. 

Two caveats here - this was the 
conclusion of those who attended the 
workplace meetings (just about 50%) 
and only after half an hour of debating 
through the pros and cons. The prob¬ 
lem was reaching the other 50% - a 
point to which I will return later. 

The NEC duly balloted the mem¬ 
bership during February on taking 
discontinuous strike action, which was 
supported by a two-to-one majority on 
a 34% turnout, and on “action short of 
a strike” (ie, an overtime ban), which 
was backed four to one. 

There has been a lot of media cover¬ 
age of the March 8-9 strike (PCS also 
has members in privatised sections 
that are not affected by these propos¬ 
als, so not the entire membership was 
called out). From what I have seen, 
faced with the predictably hostile 
questions, general secretary Mark 
Serwotka and other picket line inter¬ 
viewees responded well. 

In my branch the mood for action 
over pay in November 2008, in the 
midst of a full-blown recession, fell 
through the floor and I am glad the 
NEC called it off. That avoided a 
disaster of strikebreaking and mass 
resignations. However, over the 
CSCS attacks we managed to build 
better support, but the mood was 
still pretty down. But in little over a 
week, through newsletters, leaflets 
and chatting to colleagues, our reps 
had improved the mood from barely 
50-50 to 70-30 or even 80-20 in favour 
of action - not as good as on some 
previous occasions, but a hell of an 
improvement over 2008. I suspect 
the same applies across many depart¬ 
ments, once you get past the hype and 
spin merchants. 

So in most of the offices in my 
branch support for the strike was 
pretty good. We raised £1,300 by 
bucket collections on picket lines, m 
had newer, younger members out ^ 
who have never been on strike | 
before, and persuaded ex-members f 
who had resigned over the 2008 ; 
strike to rejoin. We now have some " 
promising new activists if we culti¬ 
vate and mentor them. 

But there was a downside. For ex¬ 
ample, in a workplace where the two 
reps were away on pre-booked annual 
leave and were therefore not picketing 


their offices, the staff went in. It was 
the same in two other offices where 
we do not have an active rep. 

This brings me to the 50% of mem¬ 
bers who will not attend union meet¬ 
ings and do not read union literature, 
however much PCS pumps out (a 
lot). There is a significant minority of 
union members who have accepted the 
Tory argument that you can ignore ma¬ 
jority votes for action with impunity. 
A number were also influenced by a 
civil service conduct policy (emailed 
to all staff on the eve of action) threat¬ 
ening pickets with dismissal proceed¬ 
ings if they said anything that caused 
strikebreakers to lodge a complaint. 
But despite this in the Manchester 
Civil Justice Centre (my workplace), 
where the MOJ’s chief executive, the 
north-west regional director and the 
Greater Manchester area director are 
all based, fewer staff went in than had 
been expected. 

The rally held in Manchester on 
the Monday, addressed by PCS vice- 
president and Socialist Workers Party 
member Sue Bond, was well attended. 
Support was expressed by a Fire Bri¬ 
gades Union official, a Fujitsu striker, 
a National Union of Journalists activ¬ 
ist and a speaker from Unite Against 
Fascism (who plugged the national 
anti-English Defence Teague march 
in Bolton on Saturday March 20). 
The Hazel Blears Must Go candidate 
standing for the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition in Salford was 
reasonably well received - two of my 
members from Salford immediately 
stated he would get their vote. The 
next speaker was a PCS activist from 
the Fabour Representation Committee 
who urged us to reclaim the Fabour 
Party. Silence! 

Sue Bond confirmed that the NEC 
is planning to call further strikes - one 
day each week throughout March, 
when our action had to be concentrat¬ 
ed for maximum impact on the gov¬ 
ernment in the pre-election period. 

I think I spoke for a good number 
when I stated from the floor that the 
NEC had better have strong evidence 
that further action will be supported 
so soon, given the qualms many mem¬ 
bers had about taking two days in one 
go (100,000 civil servants are on less 
than £15k per year). I said that if the 
NEC just commanded action with¬ 
out ensuring that support had been 
built up on the ground, that could be 
viewed as too much, too soon. It could 
undermine all the hard work we had 
done for the current action and drive 
some members into the ranks of the 
strikebreakers, however reluctantly. 
We just cannot be seen to deliver 
less support next time than this time. 
Other speakers endorsed this - no-one 
said their members 
would be up for fur- 
\ ther action unless 
they were fully 
i prepared for it. A 


speaker from the department for work 
and pensions made the call I usually 
make - for intelligent use of paid se¬ 
lective strike action as the next step, 
but was met with the usual dismissive 
comments from Sue Bond. 

The Fondon rally in a Westminster 
Cathedral meeting room (a smaller 
venue than normally used by PCS in 
Fondon) attracted approximately 300 
strikers. They were addressed by Mark 
Serwotka, RMT general secretary 
Bob Crow and a speaker from the 
NUJ. While there were some inspiring 
speeches from the top table, there was 
no time for speakers from the floor. I 
am told by a Fondon PCS activist that 
many members in the capital are also 
less than keen on further action so 
soon. Mark was collared afterwards 
and asked for selective action to be 
considered. 

I heard him make two great points 
in media interviews. He said that 
the government claims it has to pay 
bankers’ bonuses because they were 
contractual, yet they are ripping up 
civil servants’ contractual rights to re¬ 
dundancy payments. He also pointed 
out that due to government cuts in tax 
offices £130 billion in tax revenue re¬ 
mains uncollected. I also heard a PCS 
picket respond to the usual “How can 
civil servants justify retaining gener¬ 
ous redundancy payments compared 
to the private sector?” with: “That 
argument leads to a race to the bottom. 
By that logic everyone should be on 
the minimum wage!” 

It is obvious that the government 
wants to cut redundancy pay because 
it is planning more redundancies 
(100,000 civil service jobs have al¬ 
ready been lost through ‘natural wast¬ 
age’: ie, staff leaving and not being 
replaced) and to make privatisation 
more attractive to outside bidders. 

Activists understand this. We recog¬ 
nise the threat and the need for action. 
Our members have responded pretty 
well (I strongly suspect out of loyalty, 
not enthusiasm) but are unsure about 
losing more pay, given the govern¬ 
ment has not yet budged an inch. 

A significant number of passive 
members has been more convinced 
by disingenuous treasury propaganda 
than by PCS literature. The employer 
can reach staff via their PCs daily, 
whereas PCS has to issue bulletins 
which are often received days later 
(often too late). 

PCS has once again led the way and 
once again other unions affiliated to 
the Fabour Party want to deliver their 
members’ votes for Brown against 
Cameron rather than for any strike ac¬ 
tion pre-general election. This leaves 
me in the difficult position of agreeing 
we need to fight the attacks before the 
general election, and I, like others, 
have worked so hard to get our mem¬ 
bers this far, but am unconvinced that 
further action in March is deliverable 
to the level of the last two days. 

I fear the NEC has backed itself into 
a comer by insisting on constant action 
throughout March. This is too impor¬ 
tant to take a gamble on - the NEC 
must encourage honest reports from 
branches, not just spin from favoured 
reps in order to arrive at a correct as¬ 
sessment of the support there is (or 
isn’t) before fresh strikes are called. 

I do not want to have to pick up the 
pieces if further action is a flop. The 

— current strike took far too much 
effort to deliver to allow us to 
presume continued support so 
soon. I for one do not want to 
see that effort wasted • 

Dave Vincent 



ACTION 

Communist Forums 

London: Sunday evenings, 5pm: Study topic, plus weekly political 
report from Provisional Central Committee. Ring 07950 416922 for 
details. 

March 14: John Bellamy Foster, The ecological revolution: making 
peace with the planet. Subject: ‘Capitalism and ecology: the nature of 
the contradiction’. 

March 21: John Bellamy Foster, The ecological revolution: mak¬ 
ing peace with the planet. Subject: ‘ The communist manifesto and the 
environment’. 

Oxford: Study group, every Monday evening, studying David Harvey’s 
Limits to capital. 

Details: oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site will feature voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students meetings 

London: Every Wednesday, 7.30pm: Introduction to Marxism series, 
Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, WC1 (Russell Square tube). 
ben@communiststudents.org.uk; 07792 282830. 

Manchester: Every Tuesday, 7pm, University of Manchester student 
union, Oxford Road, Manchester M13. 
www. communiststudents. org.uk. 

Oxford: Mondays, oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

Sheffield: Every Sunday, 7pm. 07730 682193; sheffield@communist- 
students.org.uk 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesdays, Spring term, 6.15-9pm: Evening course, ‘An intensive study 
of mythology’, St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, London 
NW1 (Camden Town tube). 

March 16: Chris Knight, ‘Aboriginal Australia: the two sisters and the 
rainbow snake’. 

March 23: Camilla Power, ‘First gender, wrong sex (gender and Afri¬ 
can hunter-gatherers)’. 

Free Abid Naseer 

Saturday March 13, 2pm: Public meeting, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, London WC1 (nearest tube: Holbom). Support 12 students ar¬ 
rested for alleged ‘Easter bomb plot’ and released without charge 
Further details: 07846 873341; sarbjitj@hotmail.com. 

Stop climate change 

Saturday March 13, 7.30pm: Trade union climate change conference, 

South Camden Community School, Charrington St, London NW 1. 
Speakers include Tony Kearns (CWU) and Chris Baugh (PCS). 

Campaign Against Climate Change: www.campaigncc.org. 

Defend the four 

Monday March 15, 6pm: Protest against dawn raids on Unison offices, 
outside Congress House, Great Russell Street, London WC1. 7pm: 
Meeting, University of London Union, Malet Street, London WC1. 
Organised by Defend the Four: www.stopthewitchhunt.org.uk. 

War and revolution in Germany 

Tuesday March 16, 6.30pm: Meeting - Ben Lewis discusses the context 
of the formation of the KPD and launches his book. University of 
Manchester students union, room MR2, Oxford Road, Manchester M13. 
Organised by Manchester Communist Students: 
www. communiststudents. org.uk. 

Stop the EDL 

Saturday March 20, 11am: Protest - demonstration organised against 
English Defence League march. Assemble Victoria Square, Bolton. 
Organised by Unite Against Fascism: www.uaf.org.uk 

Irish Republican Prisoners Support Group 

Sunday March 22, 2pm: Launch Meeting, Cock Tavern, 23 Phoenix 
Road, London NW 1. 

IRPSG aims to provide material aid to the families and win political 
support for the cause of a united socialist Ireland in the British working 
class. 

No to Joint Enterprise Act 

Tuesday March 23, 2pm: Lobby MPs, House of Commons. 4pm: Meet¬ 
ing, committee room 15. No to conviction of innocent bystanders. 
Organised by London Against Injustice: 
info@londonagainstinjustice.co.uk. 

London Tusc launch 

Thursday March 25, 7.30pm: Rally, Friends Meeting House, Euston 
Road, London NW 1. Speakers include Bob Crow, Brian Caton and 
Dave Nellist. 

Organised by Trade Unionist and Socialist Coalition: www.tusc.org.uk. 

Defend public services 

Saturday April 10 2010, 12 noon: March, Victoria Gardens, London 
WC2 for rally, Trafalgar Square. 

Sponsored by all major trade unions 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Joe Glenton and the 
popular militia demand 

Individual defiance is laudable, but more is required, argues Eddie Ford 



Joe Glenton: appealing against sentence 


L ast week saw lance corporal 
Joe Glenton - prominent anti¬ 
war activist and Stop the War 
Coalition member - sentenced to nine 
months’ detention in a military prison 
for going awol in the summer of2007, 
as his unit was preparing to return to 
Afghanistan. 

So, following a court martial last 
week, the 27-year-old Glenton pleaded 
‘guilty’ and was also stripped of his 
rank - though the more serious charge 
of desertion, which carries a maximum 
jail sentence of up to 10 years, was 
dropped at the last minute. Emerging 
from the court, Glenton raised a defiant 
clenched fist, as he was led away to 
do his time at the Military Corrective 
Training Centre in Colchester. His 
defence team immediately launched 
an appeal. But we are totally confident 
that comrade Glenton will never be 
‘rehabilitated’ or ‘reformed’. 

At the trial, defence lawyer Nick 
Wrack - former Socialist Workers 
Party member and now a leading 
figure in George Galloway’s Respect 
- detailed how Glenton returned from 
the Helmand province suffering from 
post-traumatic stress, which involved 
bouts of heavy drinking and recurrent 
nightmares. Whilst stationed in Hel¬ 
mand, he witnessed a direct mortar 
hit on civilians, which - to quote the 
words of the consultant psychiatrist 
who last November had assessed him 
at the behest of his legal team - induced 
feelings of “guilt” and “uselessness”: 
he would have terrible dreams about 
“coffins being opened up” and wake 
up in the middle of the night scream¬ 
ing. As a consequence of his tour of 
duty, we discovered, routine sounds 
and noises - like doors banging or car 
tyres screeching - instantly “reminded 
him of mortar fire”, triggering off 
panic attacks. 

Glenton’s traumatised state was con¬ 
siderably compounded by the callous 
indifference of his military ‘superiors’ 
to the ordeal he had just been through 
- even to acknowledge that there was 
any sort of problem. Upon his return 
from Afghanistan the only advice 
Glenton received, Wrack informed 
the hearing, was a few condescending 


comments from the army padre - so 
much for the caring, compassionate 
Christian church - who told him to not 
to “drink too much” or “beat up your 
wife”. Indeed, far from receiving any 
support or help from his command¬ 
ing officers, Glenton faced a regime 
of bullying and intimidation - even 
more than the usual for the British 
army - when he started to express his 
political concerns and worries about 
the Afghan war. Why had he been 
sent to the Helmand province? Why 
was the army in Afghanistan at all? 
For saying this, for daring to open his 
mouth and break rank, Glenton - who 
previously had been praised as an “in¬ 
tellectual soldier” by his officers - was 
branded a “coward”, “malingerer” and, 
of course, a troublemaker. 

Though he repeatedly requested 
not to be redeployed to Helmand, and 
despite the army guidelines which 
recommend a gap of at least 18 months 
between tours of duty, the army big¬ 
wigs ordered him back to Afghanistan. 
Unable to face going back to the hell¬ 
ish province, to witness yet more death 
and suffering - and with a growing 
conviction that the war was fundamen¬ 
tally unjust - Glenton said enough was 
enough and absconded to south-east 
Asia and then Australia. 

Admirably, Glenton used his time 
not just to preserve his sanity and save 
his own skin - perfectly reasonable as 
that is - but to think and develop his 
ideas. Though inevitably rough around 
the edges - hence some of the patriotic 
rhetoric and sentiments - Glenton’s 
increasingly vocal condemnations of 
British involvement in Afghanistan, 
and the imperialist war efforts in gen¬ 
eral, have had an inspiring effect on the 
anti-war movement in Britain. 

So Glenton publicly delivered an 
open letter to Gordon Brown, thus be¬ 
coming the first enlisted soldier in the 
British army to openly rebel against 
the war in Afghanistan. In the letter 
Glenton outlined why he refused to 
fight and why he thought the conflict 
was “unlawful”, believing that the 
“courage and tenacity” of his fellow 
soldiers was being used as a “tool of 
American foreign policy”. Instead, 


argued Glenton, British soldiers who 
“submit themselves to the service of 
the nation”, and put themselves in 
“harm’s way”, should only do so if 
the “cause is just and right” - that is, 
for the “protection of life and liberty”. 
Tragically, concluded Glenton, the Af¬ 
ghan war is not “reducing the terrorist 
risk”, but instead is “bringing death 
and devastation” to that country. He 
implored the prime minister to get the 
British troops out, as their continued 
presence can “only lead to more heart¬ 
break within both our societies”. 1 

Perhaps more significantly still, 
Glenton made history by heading 
last October’s STWC demonstration. 
Briefly addressing the 5,000 audience 
gathered in Trafalgar Square, he told 
them that, while it is “distressing to 
disobey orders”, the Afghan conflict 
is neither legal nor justifiable - and 
that when Britain follows the United 
States in continuing to “wage war 
against one of the world’s poorest 
countries”, he felt compelled and 
“proud” to march with the STWC on 
that day. 2 

In an attempted to justify the deci¬ 
sion to incarcerate Glenton, judge 
advocate Emma Peters declared that 
going awol should not be viewed as a 
“means of securing an early release” 
from the army - particularly when 
you consider the “seriousness of 
current operations” in Afghanistan. 
“Rather than letting the system help 
you”, Peters sternly admonished 
Glenton, “you decided to go absent 
and abrogate your duty”. Guilty as 
charged. 

But for us in the CPGB, as for so 
many, Joe Glenton is no ‘criminal’ - 
or disgraced ‘coward’ - but instead 
a hero. He had the courage - and 
sheer determination - to stand up for 
what he believed in. For defying the 
military authorities and telling the 
truth about the imperialist war in 
Afghanistan - which is sacrificing 
lives on all sides in order to prop up 
a corrupt puppet government and 
acts only to further pulverise and 
tear apart an already traumatised and 
impoverished country. 

For that reason the CPGB une¬ 
quivocally calls for the immediate 
removal of all the imperialist coali¬ 
tion forces from Afghanistan and 
also for the immediate release of Joe 
Glenton. Yes, we most certainly do 
disagree - violently - with the blithe 
assertion of The Observer s Barbara 
Ellen that the army “has to be tough 
on soldiers going awol”, given that 
“no-one is forced to sign up” (March 
7). This just ignores the obvious 
and overriding question - talk about 
cowardice. That is, what is the role 
and function of the British standing 
army? Well, you do not have to search 
too hard for the answer. The British 
army, like all standing armies, exists 
to deliver - on order - death and de¬ 
struction on behalf of the ruling class 
and its backers. To this end ordinary 
soldiers on the ground are just sup¬ 
posed to obey orders and kill, and be 
killed, if and when required. 

Therefore, as extreme democrats, 
communists are obliged to fight for 
the abolition of the standing army. 
Towards that end this means that anti¬ 
war work has to involve agitation 
amongst the army’s ranks. To encour¬ 
age and promote the self-organisation 
- and political self-confidence - of 
ordinary soldiers against their com¬ 


manding officers and the top brass as 
a whole. A serious, working class-led 
anti-war movement would move 
mountains in order to engage with 
and encourage dissenting rank-and- 
file soldiers like Joe Glenton. As 
heroic as he is, however, we would 
not want to see others following his 
example of individual rebellion. It 
is only a collective movement that 
can begin to call into question the 
entire chain of command - the basic 
legitimacy of the standing army and 
its authoritarian institutions. 

Of course, by incarcerating Joe 
Glenton the army tops and the po¬ 
litical establishment hope to dis¬ 
suade others - present and future 
soldiers - from coming out against 
imperialist war. The army’s worship - 
fetishisation - of hierarchy, discipline 
and fighting for one’s regiment and 
mates in the unit, and crap like that, 
exists to get rank and file soldiers to 
act like automatons. Accordingly, 
communists demand full trade union 
rights, election of all officers and the 
right to organise politically. The aim 
is to undermine and eventually split 
the army along class lines. 

Needless to say, the CPGB calls 
for a people’s militia - not least in 
our Draft programme. We fight for 
the right of the masses to bear arms 
and defend themselves. Yes, we are 
more than aware that the philistine 
British left instinctively titters when 
hearing such demands, often mak- 


O n International Women’s Day, 
around 100 people gathered 
outside the Iranian embassy in Eon- 
don to protest against the repression 
of women in Iran. Organised by 
the March 8 Women’s Organisa¬ 
tion (Iran-Afghanistan), they heard 
a range of female speakers, who 
demanded an end to the Islamic 
regime. 

No wonder that there was not 
a green scarf in sight. “Moussavi 
and his supporters are part of the 
Islamic regime. But we are with 
those women in Iran who want 
more than just a few reforms. We 
want the overthrow of the entire 
regime,” said Yassamine Mather, 
chair of Hands Off the People of 
Iran, which supported the event. 

International Women’s Day, 
which was established on the initia¬ 
tive of Clara Zetkin and the Second 
International in 1910, has always 
focused not just on the suffering of 


ing idiotic jibes about the American 
‘gun culture’, Charlton Heston, the 
National Rifle Association, the far 
right, etc. 

However, opposition to the stand¬ 
ing army and the call for a popular 
militia is not an example of crazy 
ultra-leftism, but a basic democratic 
demand common to the American 
bourgeois revolution and Marxism. 
Eduard Bernstein - the father of re¬ 
visionism - was, along with August 
Bebel and Karl Kautsky, responsible 
for drafting the 1891 Erfurt pro¬ 
gramme. Point three of its demands 
reads in part as follows: “Education 
of all to bear arms. Militia in the place 
of the standing army.” 

Naturally, the fact that large sec¬ 
tions of the British left pour scorn on 
the very notion of workers’ militias 
just confirms that, while they are 
prepared to talk a good revolution, in 
reality they are quite content to settle 
for a reformed social democratic cap¬ 
italism of their own imagination. 

Notes 

1. http://stopwar.org.uk/content/view/1390/27. 

2 www.stopwar.org.uk/content/view/1561/1. 

Messages of Support 

Lance Corporal Joe Glenton 
Military Corrective Training Centre, 
Berechurch Hall Camp 
Colchester C02 9NU 
Email: defendjoeglenton@gmail. 
com 


women - but their fightback, too. 
And who can deny that women in 
Iran have to struggle against more 
enemies than most of us? Not only 
do they face the general patriarchal 
prejudices that all women do. They 
have also been at the forefront of 
the fight against the Islamic regime. 
After all, one of the first actions of 
the theocracy after the 1979 revolu¬ 
tion was to force all women to wear 
the hijab. 

But women also bear the main 
brunt of imperialist intervention 
in the country - be it in the form 
of sanctions or the threat of direct 
military intervention. “One just has 
to look at Iraq and Afghanistan to 
see how the rights of women have 
been rolled back since the occupa¬ 
tion,” said Leila Parnia, the main 
organiser of the event. 

Go to www.hopoi.org to see high¬ 
lights of the event • 

Tina Becker 


March 8 
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Extraordinary double- 
act of Noam Chomsky 

When the brain reached a certain level of complexity or when a mutation 
took place in the genetic instructions it received, the facility for language 
was installed. This is the myth which suited both the US military-industrial 
complex and Chomsky’s anarcho-syndicalism. Chris Knight examines the 
paradox 



C homsky’s notion of science, as I explained 
in my previous article, 1 is essentially 
mythological. It is a matter of inventing 
intuitively satisfying ‘fables’ that do not match 
the evidence, but nevertheless seem to work. 

The question arises: in whose interests must 
they work? It is evident enough that one politi¬ 
cal camp’s empowering fictions may strike the 
opposition as exploitative lies. 2 Where narratives 
are caught up in class conflict, the outcome may 
be all-out war. 

During the 1960s and early 1970s, the so- 
called ‘linguistics wars’ pitted Chomsky and 
his supporters against many of his own former 
students and colleagues. Few disputes in western 
intellectual history have been quite so rancorous, 
so public or so costly to those involved. 3 The 
stage was set, when Chomsky published his first 
book. He might as well have thrown a bomb. 
“The extraordinary and traumatic impact of the 
publication of Syntactic structures by Noam 
Chomsky in 1957,” recalls one witness, “can 
hardly be appreciated by one who did not live 
through this upheaval.” 4 From that moment until 
the present, the battles have continued to rage. 

Command and control 

How could a technical book on syntax have 
produced such dramatic effects? By his own 
admission, the author knew little about the 
world’s different languages. Indeed, he out¬ 
raged traditionalists by claiming he did not 
need to know. Chomsky was not interested in 
documenting linguistic diversity. Neither did 
he care about the relationship between language 
and other aspects of human thought or life. As 
far as his opponents could see, he was not really 
interested in linguistics at all. He seemed to be 
more interested in computers. 

In 1955, Chomsky obtained a post in the 
Research Laboratory of Electronics at the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. It was a 
military-funded laboratory conducting research 
sponsored heavily by the Pentagon. The preface 
to Syntactic structures concludes: “This work 
was supported in part by the USA army (Signal 
Corps), the air force (Office of Scientific Re¬ 
search, Air Research and Development Com¬ 
mand) and the navy (Office of Naval Research); 
and in part by the National Science Foundation 
and the Eastman Kodak Corporation.” 5 

Two large defence grants subsequently went 
directly to generativist - that is, Chomskyan - 
research in university linguistics departments. 
One went to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in the mid-1960s and the other, a 
few years later, to the University of California, 
Los Angeles. Chomsky’s next book, Aspects of 
the theory of syntax, contains this acknowledge¬ 
ment: “The research reported in this document 
was made possible in part by support extended 
by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Research Laboratory of Electronics, by the 
Joint Services Electronics Programs (US army, 
US navy and US air force) under contract 
No DA36-039-AMC-03200(E); additional 
support was received from the US air force 
(Electronic Systems Division under contract 
AF19(628)-2487), the National Science Founda¬ 
tion (grant GP-2495), the National Institutes of 
Health (grant MH-04737-04) and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (grant 
NsG-496).” 6 

Several questions arise. Given his fiercely 
anti-militarist political sympathies, why did 
Chomsky take the money? Second, what did the 
military think they were buying? Both questions 
are sharpened by the fact that MIT at this time 
had no tradition in linguistics. This confronts 
us with a third puzzle: why was such military 
investment not directed to an institution with a 
proven record in linguistic research? 

Explaining his decision to choose MIT, Chom¬ 
sky recalls that he felt in no mood to serve in 
an established department of linguistics. He 
needed somewhere where original thinking 
could be freely explored: “I had no prospects 
in a university that had a tradition in any field 
related to linguistics, whether it was anthropol¬ 
ogy or whatever, because the work that I was 
doing was simply not recognised as related to 
that field - maybe rightly. Furthermore, I didn’t 
have real professional credentials in the field, 
I’m the first to admit that. And therefore I ended 
up in an electronics laboratory. I don’t know 
how to handle anything more complicated than 
a tape recorder, and not even that, but I’ve been 
in an electronics laboratory for the last 30 years, 
largely because there were no vested interests 
there and the director, Jerome Wiesner, was 
willing to take a chance on some odd ideas that 
looked as if they might be intriguing. It was sev¬ 
eral years, in fact, before there was any public, 
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any professional community with which I could 
have an interchange of ideas in what I thought 
of as my own field, apart from a few friends. 
The talks that I gave in the 1950s were usually 
at computer centres, psychology seminars and 
other groups outside of what was supposed to 
be my field.” 7 

Chomsky claims that “there were no vested 
interests” restricting the intellectual freedom of 
the laboratory’s staff. All, he says, were at liberty 
to explore whatever problems they liked. But this 
was not quite the view of the director, Jerome 
Wiesner - who considered the lab’s focus to be 
machine translation. 

In a 1971 interview, colonel Edmund P Gaines 
explained the decision to fund such research: 
“The air force has an increasingly large invest¬ 
ment in so-called ‘command and control’ com¬ 
puter systems. Such systems contain information 
about the status of our forces and are used in 
planning and executing military operations. 
For example, defence of the continental United 
States against air and missile attack is possible 
in part because of the use of such computer 
systems. And, of course, such systems support 
our forces in Vietnam. 

“The data in such systems is processed in re¬ 
sponse to questions and requests by commanders. 
Since the computer cannot ‘understand’ English, 
the commanders’ queries must be translated into 
a language that the computer can deal with; such 
languages resemble English very little, either 
in their form or in the ease with which they are 
learned and used. Command and control systems 
would be easier to use, and it would be easier to 
train people to use them, if this translation were 
not necessary. We sponsored linguistic research 
in order to learn how to build command and 
control systems that could understand English 
queries directly.” 8 

Chomsky’s followers were at that time en¬ 
gaged in just such a project at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, prompting Colonel 
Gaines to comment: “Of course, studies like 
the UCLA study are but the first step toward 
achieving this goal. It does seem clear, however, 
that the successful operation of such systems 
will depend on insights gained from linguistic 
research ...” 

The colonel went on to express the air force’s 
‘satisfaction’ with UCLA’s work. 

Versions of the machine 

On the eve of the computer age, Chomsky’s 
Syntactic structures excited and inspired a new 
generation of linguists because it chimed in with 
the spirit of the times. 

Younger scholars were becoming impatient 
with linguistics conceived as the accumulation of 
empirical facts about locally variable linguistic 
forms and traditions. Chomsky promised sim¬ 
plification by reducing language to a mechanical 
‘device’, whose design could be precisely speci¬ 
fied. Linguistics was no longer to be tarnished 
by association with ‘unscientific’ disciplines 
such as anthropology or sociology. Instead, it 
would be redefined as the study of a ‘natural 
object’ - the specialised module of the brain 
which (according to Chomsky) was responsible 
for linguistic computation. Excluding social fac¬ 
tors and thereby transcending mere politics and 
ideology, the reconstructed discipline would at 
last qualify as a natural science akin to math¬ 
ematics and physics. 

If a theory were sufficiently powerful and 
simple, reasoned Chomsky, it should radically 
reduce the amount of knowledge needed to 
understand the relevant data. As he explains, 
“In fact, the amount that you have to know in 
a field is not at all correlated with the success 
of the field. Maybe it’s even inversely related 
because the more success there is, in a sense, 
the less you have to know. You just have to 
understand; you have to understand more, but 
maybe know less.” 9 

Syntactic structures infuriated established 
linguists - and delighted as many young icono¬ 
clasts - because its message was that much of the 
profession’s work had been a waste of time. Why 
laboriously list and classify anthropological ob¬ 
servations on the world’s variegated languages 
if a simplifying short cut can be found? In an 
ice-cool, starkly logical argument that magis¬ 
terially brushed aside most current linguistic 
theory, Syntactic structures evaluated some 
conceivable ways of constructing the ultimate 
‘language machine’: 

“Suppose we have a machine that can be in 
any one of a finite number of different internal 
states ... the machine begins in the initial state, 
runs through a sequence of states (producing 
a word with each transition), and ends in the 
final state. Then we call the sequence of words 


that has been produced a ‘sentence’. Each such 
machine thus defines a certain language: namely 
the set of sentences that can be produced in this 
way.” 10 

As his argument unfolds, Chomsky rules out 
his first, crude design for the envisaged ma¬ 
chine - it clearly would not work. By a process 
of elimination, he then progressively narrows 
the range of designs that - on purely theoretical 
grounds - ought to work. Thrillingly, Chomsky 
opens up the prospect of discovering in effect 
‘the philosopher’s stone’: the design specifica¬ 
tions of a ‘device’ capable of generating gram¬ 
matical sentences (and only grammatical ones), 
not only in English but in any language spoken 
(or capable of being spoken) on Earth. 

Syntactic structures itself, as it happened, 
proved unequal to this extraordinary task. Aware 
of this, Chomsky in his next book 11 proposed a 
completely different design for his machine - 
variously known as the Aspects model or as the 
‘standard theory’. This in turn, however, had 
to be abandoned when mathematical linguists 
Stanley Peters and Robert Ritchie demonstrated 
that the class of grammars described by the new 
model was so all-encompassing as to be vacu¬ 
ous. A device built in such a way, they showed, 
would be quite extraordinarily stupid. In fact, 
it would be unable to distinguish between (a) 
any conceivable list of strings of symbols, ar¬ 
bitrarily selected and combined, and (b) a list 
of actual strings used by humans for expressing 
themselves in, say, English. 12 As one critic put 
it, Chomsky’s new model would be about as 
good as “a biological theory which failed to 
characterise the difference between racoons and 
light bulbs.” 13 

Responding to all this in the early 1970s, 
Chomsky introduced a number of changes, 
offering what became known as the ‘extended 
standard theory’, or EST. By the late 1970s, 
further changes seemed required, leading to the 
‘revised extended standard theory’, or REST. Re¬ 
alising that this was still unsatisfactory, in 1981 
Chomsky published his Lectures on government 
and binding , 14 which swept away much of the 
apparatus of earlier transformational theories in 
favour of a much more complex approach. In 
its ‘Principles and Parameters’ incarnation, the 
language machine becomes a box of switches 
linked to connecting wires: 

“We can think of the initial state of the faculty 
of language as a fixed network connected to a 
switch box; the network is constituted of the 
principles of language, while the switches are 
the options to be determined by experience. 
When the switches are set one way, we have 
Swahili; when they are set another way, we 
have Japanese. Each possible human language is 
identified as a particular setting of the switches 
- a setting of parameters, in technical terminol¬ 
ogy. If the research programme succeeds, we 
should be able literally to deduce Swahili from 
one choice of settings, Japanese from another, 
and so on through the languages that humans 
can acquire.” 15 

Without abandoning this extraordinary dream, 
Chomsky has since jettisoned virtually the entire 
edifice in favour of yet another attempted solu¬ 
tion - known as the ‘minimalist programme’. 16 
It is hard not to suspect that, should this prove 
unworkable, the patience of even Chomsky’s 
most loyal supporters may run out. 17 

Linguistics as physics 

To his academic colleagues in the humanities 
and social sciences, Chomsky’s programme has 
caused predictable astonishment, exasperation 
and even outrage. How could Chomsky imag¬ 
ine it possible - even in principle - to construct 
a ‘device’ enabling scientists to ‘deduce’ the 
languages currently or historically spoken across 
the world? 

Chomsky accuses such critics of misunder¬ 
standing science. To do science, he explains, 
“you must abstract some object of study, you 
must eliminate those factors which are not 
pertinent ...” 18 The linguist - according to 
Chomsky - cannot study humans articulating 
their thoughts under concrete social or historical 
conditions. Instead, you must replace reality with 
an abstract model. 

“Linguistic theory,” Chomsky declares, “is 
primarily concerned with an ideal speaker-lis¬ 
tener, in a completely homogenous speech com¬ 
munity, who knows its language perfectly and 
is unaffected by such grammatically irrelevant 
conditions as memory limitations, distractions, 
shifts of attention and interest, and errors (ran¬ 
dom or characteristic) in applying his knowledge 
of the language in actual performance.” 19 

The same abstract model (as I showed in my 
previous article) makes a range of further unre¬ 


alistic assumptions: 

• children acquire language in an instant 

• language evolved in an instant 

• word meanings are genetically fixed 

• language is for thought, not communication. 

In real life, needless to say, people are human 

beings, with cultural backgrounds, emotional 
and political interests, families, friends and so 
forth. In real life, language is social and political 

- used not just for thinking, but for communicat¬ 
ing our thoughts. In his capacity as a natural 
scientist, however, Chomsky will have none 
of this. People (from a ‘scientific’ standpoint) 
are “natural objects”, their language a “part of 
nature”. 20 Linguistics as a discipline “falls natu¬ 
rally within human biology”. 21 However, this is 
not biology as normally understood. 

Discussing how language may have evolved, 
Chomsky suggests: “The answers may well lie 
not so much in the theory of natural selection 
as in molecular biology, in the study of what 
kinds of physical systems can develop under the 
conditions of life on earth ...” 22 

Language’s features may be “simply emer¬ 
gent physical properties of a brain that reaches 
a certain level of complexity under the specific 
conditions of human evolution”. 23 Alternatively, 
Chomsky has speculated that “... a mutation 
took place in the genetic instructions for the 
brain, which was then reorganised in accord 
with the laws of physics and chemistry to install 
a faculty of language”. 24 

As if willing to try anything, his most recent 
suggestion has been that language’s recursive 
structure emerged suddenly as a spandrel - an 
accidental by-product - of unspecified other 
developments connected with, say, navigation 
or mind-reading. 25 

For Chomsky, linguistics can aspire to the 
precision of physics. The reason for this is that 
language itself is a “natural object”. 26 As such, 
it approximates to a perfect system - an optimal 
solution to the problem of relating sound and 
meaning. Biologists, according to Chomsky, do 
not expect such perfection, which is a distinctive 
hallmark of physics. 

He explains: “In the study of the inorganic 
world, for mysterious reasons, it has been a 
valuable heuristic to assume that things are very 
elegant and beautiful.” In this case, the assump¬ 
tion works: language is not just beautiful but 
something more. However surprisingly, it turns 
out to be nearly or absolutely perfect. Chomsky 
continues: “Insofar as that is true, language 
seems unlike other objects of the biological 
world, which are typically a rather messy solu¬ 
tion to some class of problems, given the physi¬ 
cal constraints and the materials that history and 
accident have made available.” 27 

Language, according to Chomsky, lacks the 
messiness we would expect of an accumulation 
of accidents made good by evolutionary ‘tink¬ 
ering’. Characterised by beauty bordering on 
perfection, it cannot have evolved in the normal 
biological way. 

What are we to make of all this? It is easy to 
understand why a computer engineer might find 
it useful to treat language as a ‘device’. Suppose, 
say, the idea was to construct an electronic com¬ 
mand-and-control system for military use. The 
requirement then would be for an idealised ver¬ 
sion of language stripped free of ‘meanings’ in 
any human emotional or cultural sense, cleansed 
of politics - and stripped also of poetry, humour 
or anything else not accessible to a machine. In 
place of the messiness and unpredictability of 
the humanities, such an engineer would hanker 
after the ideal of pure science - pure ‘command 
and control’: “The entire methodological appa¬ 
ratus of the mathematical and natural sciences is 
directed toward mastery over mute objects , brute 
things , that do not reveal themselves in words, 
that do not comment on themselves .” 28 

Mikhail Bakhtin’s succinct sentence explains 
the enterprise. No to the dialectic! Zero tolerance 
toward anyone who answers back! The goal is 
mastery - ‘command and control’. Given his 
institutional mandate, Chomsky’s otherwise 
strange version of linguistics begins to make 
perfect sense. 

But this cannot be the whole explanation. 
Military figures such as colonel Gaines were 
not the only people hoping to benefit from 
Chomsky’s extraordinary new approach. What 
of his other institutional sources of support? 
And what about Chomsky himself? How did 
his fiercely anti-militarist, anarcho-syndicalist 
politics connect with the ‘revolution’ he was 
leading in cognitive science? Indeed, can the two 
sides of Chomsky’s output be reconciled at all? 
Was the young anarchist tailoring his theories to 
meet the requirements of his military sponsors 

- forcing us, perhaps, to question the sincerity 


of his anarcho-syndicalist commitments? Or did 
he believe he was taking the money - refusing to 
let this influence his scientific results - in order 
to secure the best possible position from which 
to promote the revolutionary cause? 

Chomsky’s politics 

Chomsky’s childhood education came largely 
from a lively working class culture dominated by 
the radical Jewish intelligentsia of New York. 

At an early age, he was affected by the out¬ 
come of the Spanish civil war. “The first article 
I wrote was an editorial in the school newspaper 
on the fall of Barcelona, a few weeks after my 
10th birthday.” 29 Chomsky describes the defeat 
as “a big issue in my life at the time”. 30 By his 
12th birthday, Chomsky had completely rejected 
the politics of the Communist Party and, inspired 
by Barcelona’s anarchists, he adopted their de¬ 
feated cause and in subsequent years has never 
abandoned it. 

Chomsky rejected not only Stalinism but 
also Leninism, which he associated with elitist 
attempts at indoctrination of the people. The 
Spanish anarchists, he felt, did not try to edu¬ 
cate the masses by imposing a rigid ideology 
from above. They believed in self-organisation 
and everyone’s capacity - once personally 
and politically liberated - to contribute to the 
revolutionary cause. “I do not doubt,” Chomsky 
writes, “that it is a fundamental human need to 
take an active part in the democratic control of 
social institutions.” 31 The “fundamental human 
capacity”, in his view, “is the capacity and the 
need for creative self-expression, for free control 
of all aspects of one’s life and thought.” 32 Con¬ 
temporary capitalist society ensures rewards for 
the more selfish tendencies in human nature. “A 
different society”, however, “might be organised 
in such a way that human feelings and emotions 
of other sorts - say, solidarity, support, sympathy 
- become dominant.” 33 By resisting and replac¬ 
ing the prevailing institutions, we might hope to 
change the way human nature is expressed. 

In 1945, Chomsky enrolled at the University 
of Pennsylvania: “I entered with a good deal 
of enthusiasm and expectations that all sorts of 
fascinating prospects would open up, but these 
did not survive long, except in a few cases ... 
At the end of two years, I was planning to drop 
out to pursue my own interests, which were then 
largely political.” 34 

This was 1947, and Chomsky had just turned 
18. In pursuit of his political interests, he was 
considering travelling to Palestine, perhaps to 
join a kibbutz, but mainly with the intention of 
supporting “efforts at Arab-Jewish cooperation 
within a socialist framework, opposed to the 
deeply anti-democratic concept of a Jewish 
state”. 35 Through his involvement in such politi¬ 
cal activities, he met Zellig Harris, a passionate 
advocate of joint Arab-Jewish resistance to co¬ 
lonial rule in the region. According to Chomsky, 
Harris possessed “a kind of semi-anarchist strain 
to his thought”. It so happened that he was also 
a charismatic professor of modern linguistics. 
Chomsky, in his own words, was at this time “a 
kind of college dropout, having no interest in 
college at all because my interest in a particular 
subject was generally killed as soon as I took a 
course in it”. Just “to have something to do”, 
however, he decided to study linguistics under 
his new friend, Harris. Gradually, “I got inter¬ 
ested in the field and sort of put it at the centre 
of my concerns.” 36 

Although he “got interested”, however, Chom¬ 
sky felt by no means qualified. His father had 
been a noted Hebrew scholar, imparting to Noam 
a lasting interest in mediaeval Hebrew grammar. 
But on attending college he encountered struc¬ 
tural linguistics - for which he felt no enthusiasm 
at all. Neither was he attracted by linguistic 
anthropology or current versions of psychology. 
Under Harris’s influence, Chomsky instead took 
courses in philosophy and mathematics, “fields 
in which I had no background at all, but which 
I found interesting - in part, no doubt, thanks to 
unusually stimulating teachers”. 37 

As an anarchist, Chomsky naturally distrusted 
the state, large institutions in general, and the 
university and all its functionaries. Disaffected 
intellectuals of this kind, according to one his¬ 
torian, “are less vulnerable to the corruption of 
title and salary because their resistance is moral, 
almost instinctual”. 38 Chomsky respected sci¬ 
ence, especially mathematics and physics. By the 
same token, he was deeply suspicious of the so- 
called ‘social sciences’, regarding them as pat¬ 
ently ideological. Chomsky dreamed of ridding 
linguistics of such contamination. He would do 
this by detaching the discipline from its current 
institutional affiliations and rendering it purely 
formal - if possible, purely mathematical. Was it 
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no more than a happy coincidence that this was 
exactly what the nascent computer industry - and 
its military sponsors - required? 

Behaviourist background 

Up until this time, speech had been allocated to 
‘culture’, in turn thought of as ‘learned behav¬ 
iour’. During the 1940s and 50s, the standard 
paradigm in psychology had been behaviourism 
- championed in the Soviet Union by Pavlov 
and in the United States most prominently by 
BF Skinner. 

Skinner’s new book, Verbal behaviour , 39 
claimed to explain language as a set of habits 
built up over time. Rats, Skinner showed, can 
be trained to perform extraordinarily complex 
tasks provided two basic principles are followed. 
First, the tasks must be broken down into gradu¬ 
ated steps. Second, the animal under instruction 
must be appropriately rewarded or punished at 
each step. This type of learning was termed by 
Skinner operant conditioning. 

“The basic processes and relations which 
give verbal behaviour its special character¬ 
istics’, wrote Skinner, “are now fairly well 
understood. Much of the experimental work 
responsible for this advance has been carried 
out on other species, but the results have proved 
to be surprisingly free of species restrictions. 
Recent work has shown that the methods can 
be extended to human behaviour without serious 
modification.” 40 

Skinner accordingly treated human language 
in stimulus-response terms, identifying ‘mean¬ 
ing’ with the habituated response of the listener 
to speech stimuli repeatedly heard. Language 
was conceptualised as structured like a chain, 
learned by associating one link via appropriate 
approval or ‘reinforcement’ to the next. 

Planners and social engineers - among them 
Stalin in the Soviet Union - welcomed behav¬ 
iourism because it seemed to promise enhanced 
techniques for mass education, pacification, 
political manipulation and control. Stimulus- 
response psychology, as one historian observes, 
encouraged industrial managers in the belief 
that securing compliance meant finding in the 
workforce which buttons to push and pushing 
them. 41 

Or, as Chomsky succinctly puts it, “Those 
who rule by violence tend to be ‘behaviourist’ 
in their outlook. What people may think is not 
terribly important; what counts is what they do. 
They must obey, and this obedience is secured 
by force.” 42 

Those needing to manage by more subtle 
methods - ‘democratic’ managers needing to 
appear cooperative and legitimate - might well 
benefit from a different approach. 43 

Two years after publishing Syntactic struc¬ 
tures , Chomsky published his celebrated review 
of Skinner’s Verbal behaviour. He had been wise 
enough not to take issue with, say, the sophisti¬ 
cated school of child psychology pioneered in 
the Soviet Union by Lev Vygotsky 44 or the subtle 
and fruitful insights developed by the Swiss de¬ 
velopmental psychologist, Jean Piaget. 45 Despite 
major differences with psychoanalysis, these 
psychologists had echoed Freud in taking for 
granted that humans, like other animals, must 
have deep-rooted instincts of some relevance 
to a study of the mind. Chomsky, however, 
refrained from acknowledging the existence of 
such intellectual giants. By singling out behav¬ 
iourism for attack and ignoring everything else, 
he succeeded in arranging the battleground to 
suit his own needs. 

Chomsky’s review of Verbal behaviour suc¬ 
ceeded, it would seem, beyond its author’s wild¬ 
est dreams. Published in the journal Language 
and subsequently splashed across the front cover 
of The New York Review of Books , the ‘case 
against BF Skinner’ set in motion a tidal wave 
of revolt against a school of thought increasingly 
perceived as Orwellian in its project to shape and 
manipulate human life. 

It was not difficult for Chomsky to associ¬ 
ate traditional linguistics with Orwellian aims. 
Leonard Bloomfield was the major figure in 
American linguistics between the wars. In 1929, 
he told the Linguistics Society of America: “I 
believe that in the near future - in the next few 
generations, let us say - linguistics will be one of 
the main sectors of scientific advance, and that in 
this sector science will win through to the under¬ 
standing and control of human conduct.” 46 

Following World War II, reviewing the un¬ 
desirable conduct of large numbers of military 
personnel and insurgents worldwide, many of 
Bloomfield’s professional colleagues in the 
United States saw themselves living “at a time 
when our national existence and possibly the 
existence of the human race may depend on the 


development of linguistics and its application to 
human problems”. 47 The wave of McCarthyite 
witch-hunting which swept the United States 
during the 1950s was in part premised on the 
belief that critics of ‘the American way of life’ 
must clearly have been brainwashed by commu¬ 
nists. In this bitter cold war context, linguistics 
was seen as a crucial weapon in the worldwide 
struggle for mastery and control. 

Against this backdrop, Chomsky found it easy 
to present his antithesis as politically attractive 
and even liberating. Chomsky is withering in his 
response to the notion - still prevalent in left- 
liberal circles to this day - that a child must be 
taught its natal tongue through social pressure, 
training and example. 

“Attention to the facts,” he writes, “quickly 
demonstrates that these ideas are not simply in 
error, but entirely beyond any hope of repair. 
They must be abandoned as essentially worth¬ 
less. One has to turn to the domain of ideology 
to find comparable instances of a collection 
of ideas, accepted so widely and with so little 
question, and so utterly divorced from the real 
world. And, in fact, that is the direction in which 
we should turn if we are interested in finding 
out how and why these myths achieved the 
respectability accorded to them, how they came 
to dominate such a large part of intellectual life 
and discourse. That is an interesting topic, one 
well worth pursuing .. .” 48 

The entire tissue of Orwellian lies, he insists, is 
something no-one would believe for a moment, 
were it not for the propaganda pumped out night 
and day by intellectuals working for the state. 

To this day, the arguments mounted by Chom¬ 
sky at that historical moment have retained their 
popular appeal. It is easy to see why. How can 
language be an ordinary acquired skill? What 
kind of ‘skill’ is it when humans everywhere in 
the world Team’ it in basically the same way and 
in equal measure? Languages - Chomsky points 
out - are not like other cultural patterns. They are 
not more or less complex, more or less sophis¬ 
ticated, according to the level of technological 
or other development. While differing from one 
another grammatically and in other ways, every 
human language is an equally intricate, complex 
intellectual system; none can be described as 
more or less sophisticated or ‘advanced’. 

In all cultures, moreover, people speak fluently 
regardless of social status, training or educa¬ 
tion. There is an innate biological schedule for 
language acquisition, specifying at what age 
a new language can easily be mastered and at 
what age the task becomes virtually impossible. 
While young children take quickly and easily to 
learning a new language, adults encounter im¬ 
mense difficulties, often making recurrent basic 
errors and revealing a permanent telltale accent 
despite years of trying. Young children not only 
leam easily: in linguistically impoverished envi¬ 
ronments, they may creatively invent improve¬ 
ments, developing a language more systematic 
than any they have heard. It is as if they knew by 
instinct how a proper language should be struc¬ 
tured, anticipating regularities and establishing 
them inventively where necessary. 49 

The syntactical skills of children mastering 
a language, Chomsky points out, are acquired 
with extraordinary rapidity and in unmistakably 
creative ways. The child is not just assimilating 
knowledge or learning by rote: on the contrary, 
what comes out seems to exceed what goes in. 
Children hear relatively few examples of most 
sentence types, are rarely corrected, and encoun¬ 
ter a bewildering array of half-formed sentences, 
lapses and errors in the language input to which 
they are exposed. Yet despite all this they are 
soon fluent, creatively producing sentences 
never heard before, knowing intuitively which 
sequences are grammatical and which are not. 

In Chomsky’s words: “The fact that all normal 
children acquire essentially comparable gram¬ 
mars of great complexity with remarkable rapid¬ 
ity suggests that human beings are somehow 
specially designed to do this, with data-handling 
or ‘hypothesis-formulating’ ability of unknown 
character and complexity.” 50 

It is as if humans had an instinct for lan¬ 
guage. 

Politics or science? 

In accepting military funding for his early lan¬ 
guage research, Chomsky risked accusations 
of political corruption. How could an anarchist 
do such a thing? As if fending off such attacks, 
Chomsky went out of his way to clarify his 
political stance. Showing unusual courage, he 
actively helped organise civil disobedience in 
opposition to the United States war effort in 
Vietnam. 

As the political system is currently constituted, 


Chomsky argues, policies are determined by 
representatives of private economic power. In 
their institutional roles, these individuals “will 
not be swayed by moral appeals”, but can only 
be affected by the “costs consequent upon the 
decisions they make”. 51 Chomsky and his allies 
seemed vindicated when, after the Tet offensive 
of 1968, the joint chiefs of staff pointed out that 
the deployment of additional troops to Vietnam 
was being hampered by the need to ensure that 
“sufficient forces would still be available for 
civil disorder control” at home. 52 

During these and subsequent years, no Ameri¬ 
can public figure did more to put the record 
straight on the US military invasion of Vietnam 
than Noam Chomsky. Other leftwing intellectu¬ 
als may not have felt quite the same need to deny 
personal culpability for their country’s actions 
around the world. Chomsky experienced this 
need as intimate and morally inescapable. 

However, simply to clarify his political stance 
was not enough. Chomsky’s overall programme 
had to appear consistent. He could hardly afford 
to let his critics suggest that, although his politics 
were progressive, his linguistic theories were 
clearly reactionary. His anarcho-syndicalism 
and anti-militarism had to be constructed as 
consistent with his linguistics. Somehow, the 
corporate-backed and -financed ‘cognitive 
revolution’ in psychology and related sciences 
had to be presented as intrinsically liberating and 
consistent with Chomsky’s political beliefs. 

He did not have to look far for a solution. 
Chomsky projected the ‘language device’ of 
his electronics laboratory into the brain of the 
human child. In real life, the human brain is not 
composed of wires or switch-boxes of the kind 
a 1950s computer engineer might devise. But if 
Chomsky’s electronic ‘device’ could henceforth 
be conceptualised as a feature of the matur¬ 
ing human brain, it would nonetheless solve a 
number of pressing problems. 

Central to anarchism is the celebration of 
spontaneity and self-organisation. It must have 
occurred to Chomsky that a machine defined 
as autonomous - as freely controlling its own 
‘creative’ output - would fit into the anarchist 
scheme of things. Chomsky could now claim 
that his commitment to what looked like a 
box of electronic tricks had a deeper political 
significance. The commitment in reality was to 
a resistant and creative human nature. Children 
do not need to be taught language by external 
pressure or example because - thanks to the 
special ‘device’ in their brains - they know the 
basics already. 

We “can know so much”, as Chomsky ex¬ 
plains, “because in a sense we already knew 
it, though the data of sense were necessary to 
evoke and elicit this knowledge. Or, to put it less 
paradoxically, our systems of belief are those that 
the mind, as a biological structure, is designed 
to construct.” 53 

If human mental nature is intricately structured 
and resistant, it must set limits to authoritarian 
control: “If, indeed, human nature is governed 
by Bakunin’s ‘instinct for revolt’ or the ‘species 
character’ on which Marx based his critique of 
alienated labour, then there must be continual 
struggle against authoritarian social forms that 
impose restrictions beyond those set by ‘the 
laws of our own nature’, as has long been ad¬ 
vocated by authentic revolutionary thinkers and 
activists.” 54 

Moving onto the offensive against his left- 
liberal critics, he explains: “For intellectuals 

- that is, social, cultural, economic and political 
managers - it is very convenient to believe that 
people have ‘no nature’, that they are completely 
malleable. That eliminates any moral barrier to 
manipulation and control, an attractive idea for 
those who expect to conduct such manipula¬ 
tion, and to gain power, prestige and wealth 
thereby.” 55 

In fact, according to Chomsky, revolution 
remains possible because of the deep-rooted 
human instinct to rebel and to remain free. As 
we learn a language, we are creative innovators 

- not social conformists. The child acquires lin¬ 
guistic fluency in order to express its individual 
creativity: 

“If some individual were to restrict himself 
largely to a definite set of linguistic patterns, to 
a set of habitual responses to stimulus configura¬ 
tions ... we would regard him as mentally defec¬ 
tive, as being less human than animal. He would 
immediately be set apart from normal humans 
by his inability to understand normal discourse, 
or to take part in it in the normal way - the nor¬ 
mal way being innovative, free from control by 
external stimuli, and appropriate to a new and 
ever-changing situation.” 56 

Celebrating a rebellious human ‘nature’, 


Chomsky repudiates the pessimistic view that 
humanity’s “passions and instincts” will forever 
prevent enjoyment of the “scientific civilisa¬ 
tion” that reason might create. He concludes 
instead that “human needs and capacities will 
find their fullest expression in a society of free 
and creative producers, working in a system of 
free association ...” 

“Success in this endeavour,” he continues, 
“might reveal that these passions and instincts 
may yet succeed in bringing to a close what 
Marx called the ‘prehistory of human society’. 
No longer repressed and distorted by competitive 
and authoritarian social structures, these pas¬ 
sions and instincts may set the stage for a new 
scientific civilisation, in which ‘animal nature’ 
is transcended and human nature can truly 
flourish.” 57 

It would be hard indeed to improve on these 
words. 

In defence of science 

For Chomsky, so-called social science, premised 
on the idea that human nature does not exist, 
is irretrievably, hopelessly ideological and re¬ 
actionary. Intellectuals embrace it not because 
it is true, but, on the contrary, because it is a 
patent fiction required to keep people ignorant 
and confused. 

Writing of school education of the kind typi¬ 
cal in the United States, Chomsky terms it “a 
period of regimentation and control, part of 
which involves direct indoctrination, providing 
a system of false beliefs”. 58 Other components 
of the system, such as mass broadcasting, jour¬ 
nalism and what passes for political debate, 
have the same basic function. 59 For Chomsky, 
the only channels of communication that are 
free from such ideological contamination are 
those of genuine natural science. Chomsky 
disagrees passionately with those social theo¬ 
rists - including historians of science - for whom 
science itself is just another form of oppressive 
ideology. 

He admits that such suspicions have long 
found favour among his fellow anarchists: 
“Within the anarchist tradition, there’s been 
a certain feeling that there’s something regi¬ 
mented or oppressive about science itself, that 
we should break free of the oppressive structures 
of scientific thinking, and so on. I’m totally out 
of sympathy with that attitude. There are no ar¬ 
guments that I know of for irrationality. I don’t 
think the methods of science amount to anything 
more than being reasonable, and I don’t see why 
anarchists shouldn’t be reasonable.” 60 

With the rise of postmodernism, Chomsky 
complains, science has become viewed as just 
another form of manipulative ideology. Whereas 
in the 1930s, he notes, progressive intellectuals 
were still running education classes for ‘the 
workers’ and writing books with titles such as 
Mathematics for the millions , everything has 
now gone into reverse: 

“Today’s counterparts of these 30s left intel¬ 
lectuals are telling people, ‘You don’t have to 
know anything. It’s all junk, a power play, a 
white male conspiracy. Forget about rationality 
and science.’ In other words, put those tools in 
the hands of your enemies. Let them monopolise 
everything that works and makes sense.” 61 

Chomsky passionately opposes the idea that 
ordinary people need not submit to intellectual 
discipline, but are free to think what they like 
on any subject they like. Instead of urging us 
to “break free of the oppressive structures of 
scientific thinking”, he recommends respect¬ 
ing and upholding precisely those structures. 62 
For Chomsky, indeed, there is no other road to 
freedom. The compatibility between anarchist 
politics and science, according to Chomsky, is 
proven by numerous precedents, including the 
work of Pyotr Kropotkin, whose great book 
Mutual aid - a celebration of cooperative self¬ 
organisation in nature - was “perhaps the first 
major contribution to ‘sociobiology’”. 63 

The difference between the humanities and 
the sciences, for Chomsky, is that scientists must 
cooperate with one another across space and 
time and therefore be honest in their dealings. 
In the humanities, by contrast, as in ordinary 
life, people are free to ignore or abuse one 
another, claiming whatever they please. In the 
humanities, scholars tend to feel threatened by 
science precisely because of its unrestrictedly 
cooperative nature. Equally, they feel threatened 
by ideas which are genuinely new. 

Chomsky admits that such defects may, to 
some extent, afflict disciplines within the natu¬ 
ral sciences. But at least “the sciences do instil 
habits of honesty, creativity and cooperation”, 
features considered “dangerous from the point 
of view of society”. 64 A student in a univer- 
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sity physics department will hardly survive 
without being questioning; in the “ideological 
disciplines”, by contrast, originality is discour¬ 
aged. Chomsky complains that in the “domain 
of social criticism the normal attitudes of the 
scientist are feared and deplored as a form of 
subversion or as dangerous radicalism”. 65 

For Chomsky, the culture of science is the 
real “counter-culture” to the reigning ide¬ 
ology. 66 For him political pluralism does not 
license unqualified persons to intrude as they 
please into scientific debates. Since Copernicus 
and Galileo, we have known that the Earth is 
round and that it encircles the sun - facts that 
remain true regardless of anyone’s tribal or 
religious beliefs to the contrary. Those who 
have not mastered the literature relevant to as¬ 
tronomy or any other discipline - internalising 
its terminology and conceptual structure - have 
nothing of interest to contribute and should 
therefore expect to be excluded: 

“Look, in the physical sciences there’s by 
now a history of success, there’s an accumu¬ 
lated record of achievement which simply is an 
intrinsic part of the field. You don’t even have 
any right to enter the discussion unless you’ve 
mastered that. You could challenge it - it’s not 
given by god - but nevertheless you have to 
at least understand it and understand why the 
theories have developed the way they have and 
what they’re based on and so on. Otherwise, 
you’re just not part of the discussion, and that’s 
quite right. 67 

Not part of the discussion 

According to Chomsky, the so-called ‘social 
sciences’ amount only to political ideology, 
a defect extending naturally to sociologically 
conceived versions of linguistics. Consequent¬ 
ly, it is right that such perspectives should be 
excluded from scholarly debate. Those who 
fail to understand this clearly have not mas¬ 
tered certain foundational concepts intrinsic 
to the field. 

The crucial point for Chomsky is that ‘soci¬ 
ety’ lacks validity as a scientific concept. No 
natural language should be conceptualised as 
belonging to a social group. Neither should we 
assume that in acquiring linguistic competence 
children need social relationships; however 
realistic the idea, science cannot say anything 
about such phenomena. ‘Mind’ has no neces¬ 
sary connection with ‘society’. To study mental 
phenomena is to examine aspects of brain 
structure and function. Ignoring the so-called 
‘social sciences’, Chomsky’s dream is to unify 
the sciences by integrating linguistics into an 
expanded version of physics: 

“The world has many aspects: mechanical, 
chemical, optical, electrical and so on. Among 
these are its mental aspects. The thesis is that 
all should be studied in the same way, whether 
we are considering the motion of the planets, 
fields of force, structural formulas for complex 
molecules or computational properties of the 
language faculty.” 68 

Consistently with this project, Chomsky de¬ 
fines language as “an individual phenomenon, 
a system represented in the mind/brain of a par¬ 
ticular individual”, 69 contrasting this with the 
earlier view of language as “a social phenom¬ 
enon, a shared property of a community”. 

The great Swiss linguist, Ferdinand de Saus- 
sure, wrote of language: “It is the social side of 
speech, outside the individual who can never 
create nor modify it by himself; it exists only 
by virtue of a sort of contract signed by the 
members of a community.” 70 

The problem with such usage, Chomsky 
complains 71 , is that it “involves obscure socio¬ 
political and normative factors”, about which 
science can say nothing. 

Chomsky denies the relevance of social 
factors even when considering language ac¬ 
quisition by the human child. The infant’s 
linguistic capacities, he explains, cannot be 
taught. Instead, they must be “allowed to func¬ 
tion in the way in which they are designed to 
develop”. After briefly discussing this topic, 
he concludes: “I emphasised biological facts, 
and I didn’t say anything about historical and 
social facts. And I am going to say nothing 
about these elements in language acquisition. 
The reason is that I think they are relatively 
unimportant.” 72 

Superficial irrelevancies aside, Chomsky 
views language acquisition as independent 
of experience: “No-one would take seriously 
a proposal that the human organism learns 
through experience to have arms rather than 
wings, or that the basic structure of particular 
organs results from accidental experience. 
Rather it is taken for granted that the physical 


structure of the organism is genetically deter¬ 
mined ...” 73 

Human mental structures develop in the same 
way. “Acquisition of language,” concludes 
Chomsky, “is something that happens to you; 
it’s not something that you do. Learning lan¬ 
guage is something like undergoing puberty. 
You don’t learn to do it; you don’t do it because 
you see other people doing it; you are just de¬ 
signed to do it at a certain time.” 74 

Chomsky in political 
perspective 

Let us retrace our steps. Chomsky, the young 
anarchist, was faced with the problem of break¬ 
ing into academia. Given his outspoken views, 
how was he to overcome the many obstacles 
that would naturally be placed in his way? 

It would appear that Chomsky found a way 
of turning his apparent political handicap into 
an advantage. Financially and institutionally, he 
knew that the requirement was for an agenda 
the precise reverse of anarcho-syndicalism. 
The 1950s represented the dawn of the new 
computer age. Key intellectual and techni¬ 
cal developments were being funded by the 
American military. These and other corporate 
forces required a new version of cognitive and 
linguistic science, having little in common with 
what they saw as Marxist-inspired versions of 
sociology or anthropology. What was needed 
was a psychology and a linguistics completely 
stripped of social content or political awareness 
- a version of these disciplines rigorously re¬ 
engineered and fine-tuned to serve the computer 
age in the name of ‘cognitive revolution’. 

But how could the left’s ‘natural’ ascendancy 
in these disciplines be overturned? Corporate 
America needed someone of intellectual integ¬ 
rity - and preferably of unimpeachable political 
integrity - to act as its standard-bearer in organ¬ 
ising the necessary coup. Ideally, this person 
should not only be ‘leftwing’ in an ordinary, 
run-of-the-mill sense. The perfect candidate 
would be sufficiently leftwing to outflank eve¬ 
ryone else in the race. Chomsky, in 1957, was 
the right person arriving in the right position 
at exactly the right time. 

In the event, Chomsky forged an anti-behav¬ 
iourist coalition linking much of the academic 
left with those corporate forces, including the 
military, who were underwriting the develop¬ 
ment of the nascent computer industry. It was 
an unholy alliance, and as such was destined 
to fall apart once the behaviourist enemy had 
been overthrown. 

Jerome Bruner recalls: “Now let me tell you 
first what I and my friends thought the revolu¬ 
tion was about back there in the late 1950s. It 
was, we thought, an all-out effort to establish 
meaning as the central concept in psychol¬ 
ogy - not stimuli and responses, not overtly 
observable behaviour, not biological drives 
and their transformation, but meaning ... we 
were not out to ‘reform’ behaviourism, but to 
replace it.” 75 

“The cognitive revolution as originally con¬ 
ceived,” Bruner continues, “virtually required 
that psychology join forces with anthropology 
and linguistics, philosophy and history, even 
with the discipline of law.” 76 

Once behaviourism had been toppled, how¬ 
ever, Chomsky clarified that this was not his 
vision at all. As Bruner explains, “Very early on 
... emphasis began shifting from ‘meaning’ to 
‘information’, from the construction of mean¬ 
ing to the processing of information. These are 
profoundly different matters. The key factor in 
the shift was the introduction of computation 
as the ruling metaphor and of computability 
as a necessary criterion of a good theoretical 
model.” 77 

Information, as Bruner points out, is a term 
designed to be indifferent with respect to 
meaning. In computational terms, information 
comprises an already pre-coded message in the 
system. Meaning is pre-assigned to messages. 
It is not an outcome of computation, nor is it 
relevant to computation, save in the arbitrary 
sense of assignment: 

“According to classic information theory, a 
message is informative if it reduces alternative 
choices. This implies a code of established 
possible choices. The categories of possibility 
and the instances they comprise are processed 
according to the ‘syntax’ of the system, its 
possible moves. Insofar as information in this 
dispensation can deal with meaning, it is in the 
dictionary sense only: accessing stored lexical 
information according to a coded address.” 78 

In integrating his new version of linguistics 
with computer science, Chomsky dispensed 
with concepts such as ‘intention’, ‘context’ and 


‘meaning’ in favour of an insistent and relent¬ 
less focus on ‘syntax’. It was Alan Turing’s 
great discovery that machines can be designed 
to evaluate any inference that is “formally 
valid” - that is, valid by virtue of the internal 
syntax of the pre-installed code. No machine 
can genuinely talk, because speaking entails 
understanding what other speakers may have 
in mind, as they draw on their memories and 
experiences of themselves and others on the 
biological, social, cultural, religious and other 
levels inhabited by human minds. Machines 
are, and always will be, hopeless at passing 
themselves off as humans. 

But, as Fodor points out, “you can build 
them so that they are quite good at detecting 
and responding to syntactic properties and rela¬ 
tions. That, in turn, is because the syntax of a 
sentence reduces to the identity and arrange¬ 
ment of its elementary parts, and, at least in 
the artificial languages that machines compute 
in, these elementary parts and arrangements 
can be exhaustively itemised, and the machine 
specifically designed to detect them.” 79 

Such a system, however, cannot cope with 
vagueness, with polysemy or with metaphoric 
or connotative connections - in other words, 
with the stuff of human language. Consequent¬ 
ly, Chomsky’s followers simply stopped talking 
of meaning, replacing the idea with ‘comput¬ 
ability’ instead. Linguists now spoke not of 
intention, belief or agency, but of mechanical 
‘inputs’ and ‘outputs’ - notions not too differ¬ 
ent, as Bruner points out, from the ‘stimuli’ 
and ‘responses’ of the behaviourists who were 
supposed to have been overthrown. 80 

Writing of Chomsky’s overall scientific con¬ 
tribution, Geoffrey Leech comments: “It has 
the advantage of maintaining the integrity of 
linguistics, as within a walled city, away from 
the contaminating influences of use and context. 
But many have grave doubts about the narrow¬ 
ness of this paradigm’s definition of language, 
and about the high degree of abstraction and 
idealisation of data which it requires.” 81 

The child-language specialist, Elizabeth 
Bates, for her part, complains of the ‘scorched 
earth’ policy deployed by Chomsky and his 
allies to keep the opposition at bay. 82 

While the overthrow of behaviourism was 
widely celebrated, the ‘revolution’ intended by 
Chomsky’s corporate sponsors had nothing to 
do with the establishment of a science of human 
meaning. As these forces championed Chomsky 
in steering the ‘cognitive revolution’ along 
channels narrowly defined by their specific 
commercial and political goals, the intellectuals 
who had supported generativism ‘from the left’ 
felt betrayed. Had they been able to unite, they 
might have comprised a formidable intellectual 
and political force. 

In the event, however, Chomsky’s politics 
served him and his sponsors well. Leftwing 
resistance to Chomsky’s science was always 
tempered by respect for his moral and political 
integrity. How do you attack an ‘enemy’ who is 
on your own side? The ambivalence ended up 
simply paralysing the opposition, whose splits 
and disagreements left Chomsky with a free 
hand - which he used quite mercilessly. 

It is fair to say that most of those linguists 
and other creative thinkers whose contributions 
were excluded by Chomsky had political sym¬ 
pathies not vastly different from his own. To¬ 
gether, they could have mounted an impressive 
intellectual defence of the unity and autonomy 
of science. In the event, it was Chomsky’s de¬ 
fection that sealed their fate. Alienated from the 
academic mainstream, this talented individual 
was in effect selected by corporate America to 
do an extraordinary double-act, playing the role 
of chief enforcer for the new corporate science 
at home, while using this very status to gain a 
hearing as the most eloquent academic critic of 
US policies elsewhere across the globe • 
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Vetoes and three-minute decision-making 


Domination by trade union bureaucrats, no time to debate or discuss politics and the 
up social democratic politics with Marxist excuses - Peter Manson reports 


A little more of the thinking 
of the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition leadership 
- in particular over its decision to ex¬ 
clude the CPGB from Tusc’s general 
election campaign - was revealed at 
the March 6 meeting of the Left Unity 
Liaison Committee. 

Clive Heemskerk, the representative 
of the Socialist Party in England and 
Wales on the Tusc steering commit¬ 
tee, reported on its last two meetings. 
There were, he said, “problems with 
attendance”, particularly for union 
executive members. As a consequence 
meetings have been relatively brief 
and some discussions curtailed. Deci¬ 
sions are not usually arrived at - as you 
might imagine from Weekly Worker 
articles, said comrade Heemskerk - 
after hours of careful consideration. 
This lack of time has resulted in the 
steering committee’s main role being 
reduced recently to approving (or not) 
election candidates proposed by local 
activists and other groups. 

Comrade Heemskerk reported that 
38 candidates had been endorsed so 
far - although, as I write, the Tusc 
website carries the details of only 
25, as it has for several weeks. It is 
expected a further half-dozen or so 
will be agreed. Included among them 
are 10 candidates in Scotland - enough 
for a party political broadcast. Un¬ 
fortunately there will be a clash with 
the Scottish Socialist Party, which is 
also standing 10 candidates, in one or 
two seats. 

The comrade was at great pains 
to stress the trade union credentials 
of most of the candidates - so many 
branch secretaries and other officers 
of various unions, for example. In 
addition he stressed the number and 
variety of political affiliations which 
other candidates represented. As well 
as four former Labour councillors, 
there are representatives not only of 
SPEW, the Socialist Workers Party 
and Tommy Sheridan’s Solidarity, but 
of Socialist Resistance, the Independ¬ 
ent Socialists of Wellingborough and 
the Lanarkshire Socialist Alliance. 

Union veto 

In his initial report comrade Heem¬ 
skerk talked of two candidates who 
had not been endorsed. In one case 
there had been disagreement among 
local RMT activists, although this 
now seems to have been resolved. In 
the other case the request by Workers 
Power for its candidate in Vauxhall, 
Jeremy Drinkall, to be accepted under 
the Tusc umbrella was declined. 

Comrade Heemskerk told the meet¬ 
ing that the proposal had been “ve¬ 
toed” on the Tusc steering committee 
by RMT executive member Craig 
Johnson on the grounds that the La¬ 
bour candidate in Vauxhall, Kate 
Hoey, should be given a clear run by 
the left. She is, after all, a member of 
the RMT’s parliamentary group as 
well as of the Trade Union Coordi¬ 
nating Group. The right of any Tusc 
steering committee comrade to “veto” 
any proposal had been agreed right 
from the start, said Heemskerk. 

He himself was, of course, disap¬ 
pointed that a rightwinger such as 
Hoey cannot be opposed and he said 
he would be “keen to hear comrades’ 
advice” on what principled non-sec¬ 
tarians such as himself ought to do 
when faced with such a situation. 
However, he did point out that there 
was “an issue relating to Workers 
Power” in any case - it had denounced 
the first Lindsey strikes in 2009, some¬ 
thing that union leaders at every level 
could not understand. 


My own advice to comrade Heem¬ 
skerk was that SPEW’s willingness 
to accept this veto - to be wielded 
by individual union executive mem¬ 
bers - was disastrous. It did not even 
augur well for the type of organisa¬ 
tion SPEW hoped would eventually 
emerge from Tusc: a more democratic, 
more leftwing Labour-type party. If 
union left bureaucrats cannot bring 
themselves to oppose the likes of 
Hoey at this stage, imagine how would 
they use their veto against ‘Marx¬ 
ist revolutionaries’ such as SPEW 
in the unlikely event of this Labour 
Party mark two ever seeing the light 
of day. 

I also pointed out that comrade 
Heemskerk had omitted to mention 
the application of the CPGB to stand 
its own candidates as part of the coa¬ 
lition. What factors had the steering 
committee taken into account during 
its deliberations on the question and 
who had vetoed this application? 

In this case, said comrade Heem¬ 
skerk, there was no veto. In fact there 
had only been a “three-minute discus¬ 
sion” on the CPGB letter, which ended 
in someone suggesting, “Why don’t 
we just note it?” The reason for the 
lack of time given over to this sub¬ 
ject, comrade Heemskerk repeated, 
was that the union EC members were 
very busy people. Bob Crow could 
only stay for 20 minutes at one of 
the two recent meetings, while the 
PCS union executive members on the 
steering committee also had to absent 
themselves because of the impending 
national strike. This, said the com¬ 
rade as an aside, disproves the CPGB 
contention that such comrades are not 
mass leaders. 

Well, actually, comrade Heemskerk, 
all it proves is that they are first and 
foremost trade union leaders, not 
politicians striving to create a new or¬ 
ganisation of the class. None of them 
are able to rally thousands behind a 
political banner. 

Spurious 

Comrade Heemskerk gave several 
spurious reasons why our applica¬ 
tion was not properly discussed by 
the steering committee. First of all, 
he said, we had not specified which 
seats we wished to contest - an omis¬ 
sion which seemed to indicate to the 
committee that we were “not serious”. 
I put it to him that we had undertaken 
to finance and run a campaign in three 
constituencies to be decided through 
consultation and negotiation. I my¬ 
self had indicated verbally at the 
previous LULC meeting where 
these were likely to be. What 
was “not serious” about ^ 
this? Surely someone from 
Tusc could have picked 
up the phone or emailed 
us to find out more 
about our inten- 
tions. For 
our part 
we did 
not J. I 

want 
to cut 
across 
anyone 
else’s plans 
by unilaterally 
‘claiming’ a constituency. 

All comrade Heemskerk 
could say in reply to this 
was that if we did not specify 
where we wanted to contest 
it proved we had “not done the 


work on the ground”. Presumably 
then, every other Tusc candidate or 
contesting local group will be in¬ 
stantly recognised by thousands of 
voters. In reality, the “work on the 
ground” done by a newly created 
coalition - whether in advance or dur¬ 
ing the election campaign - will have 
an extremely marginal effect on the 
result. Surely the point is to use the 
campaign itself to fight for working 
class organisation? 

If, however, the steering committee 
had now decided that organisations 
wishing to stand candidates as part of 
Tusc had to nominate specific constit¬ 
uencies, the CPGB would be prepared 
to do so, I said. If we came back with 
such concrete proposals, did comrade 
Heemskerk think the steering com¬ 
mittee would spend more than three 
minutes considering our application? 

Comrade Heemskerk did not an¬ 
swer either way, but now indicated 
that the hoary old question of ‘social 
weight’ was the real stumbling block. 
It was “legitimate to ask” about our 
membership figures and what support 
we had in the unions, he said, but we 
had “refused to answer”. 

How could he say that? Our email 
of February 10, after calling into ques¬ 
tion the whole approach of applying 
implicit quantitative conditions on 
groups wishing to take part, stated: 
“Full membership of the CPGB is 
not counted in the thousands or even 
the hundreds.” But our membership 
is active and committed and we are 
confident of being able to run an 
impressive election campaign in (at 
least) three constituencies. Our email 
continued: “Nor do we boast of trade 
union general secretaries or national 
executive committee members.” So 
we answered that question too. 

It was not as if SPEW was not al¬ 
ready aware of those answers, of 
course. Clive Heemskerk et al are not 
so unfamiliar with the rest of the left 
that they need to be informed as to the 
approximate size and in¬ 
fluence of the 

i o u 



groups. And we do wield a certain 
influence, obviously - the Weekly 
Worker is currently read by an aver¬ 
age of 15,000 people each week. But 
perhaps for SPEW that is part of the 
problem. 

I have already mentioned groups 
which apparently do have the neces¬ 
sary “social weight”. Clearly the Inde¬ 
pendent Socialists of Wellingborough 
and the Lanarkshire Socialist Alliance 
fulfil this criterion. Or perhaps, since 
Paul Crofts, the candidate in Welling¬ 
borough and Rushden, is a councillor 
who defected from Labour, it has been 
waived in his case. I am unable to 
name the Lanarkshire SA candidate, 
in view of the lack of updating of the 
Tusc website, but I do know that So¬ 
cialist Resistance’s single candidate, 
Dave Hill (Brighton Kemptown), is 
actually more of a lone maverick than 
a disciplined member of a left organi¬ 
sation. But I forgot - “social weight” 
conditions apply to (awkward) groups 
only, not to individuals. 

Militia 

The final reason comrade Heemskerk 
gave why the Tusc steering committee 
decided merely to “note” the CPGB 
application was that, the best part 
of a year ago, I had had the temerity 
to ask SPEW’s Dave Nellist - then 
a candidate for ‘No to the European 
Union, Yes to Democracy’ - if he fa¬ 
voured the right to bear arms during 
an interview. 

As comrade Nellist told the Tusc 
steering committee this was a question 
I had posed to leadNo2EU candidates 
before the June 4 2009 European Un¬ 
ion election. I was trying to get them 
to flesh out what they thought the ‘Yes 
to Democracy’ part of the name ought 
to be about and, in Dave Nellist’s 
case, it was my fourth question on the 
subject. I asked him his view on “the 
abolition of the standing army and its 
replacement by a popular militia and 
the right to bear arms”. 

Comrade Nellist’s response was: 
“Come and see me on June 5!” He 
noted: “Whether I have views or not 
on other socialist issues are things to 
debate over a pint in the pub after June 
4.” He wondered out loud whether 
he should have asked me to put my 
questions in writing, so he could have 
evaded this particular one more easily 
(see Weekly Worker May 21 2009). 

Well, I am sorry for having embar¬ 
rassed comrade Nellist, but surely the 
problem is one of his own making. 
Comrade Nellist, along with other 
leading SPEW comrades, will 
tell you “over a pint in a pub” 
that this right may well have 
to be raised one day. But for 
the moment it is best not 
to talk about it (except 
perhaps if it is hidden 
away in the small print, 
buried in a theoretical 
article on an obscure 
website). In the mean¬ 
time the monopoly 
of the bourgeoisie 
over the prepara¬ 
tion for and use of 
violence remains 
unchallenged - even 
as they cause the 
death of millions around 
the world. 

I had not, of course, been 
suggesting to comrade Nellist 
that he should undertake the or¬ 
ganisation of a militia as an im¬ 
mediate task. I had been hoping 
that he would recognise the central¬ 
ity of this question for establishing 
and maintaining republican democ¬ 


attempt to cover 


racy. While comrades like Nellist were 
quite prepared to call for a “workers’ 
Europe” during the EU campaign, 
without exception they preferred to 
shy away from any discussion about 
how it would be defended. 

Because none of the No2EU lead 
candidates would accept - in an inter¬ 
view with the Weekly Worker , not nec¬ 
essarily in their election manifestos 
- our two conditions in their entirety 
(no to ‘Fortress Britain’, yes to repub¬ 
lican democracy), we decided not to 
recommend a vote for any No2EU list. 
The acceptance of these two condi¬ 
tions would for us have overridden 
the appalling Europhobic nationalism 
of the platform (drafted not by SPEW, 
but by Brian Denny of the Morning 
Star's Communist Party of Britain). 
In its absence, and in circumstances 
where the furore over MPs’ expenses 
had led to the popularisation of a ‘non- 
political’, non-party politics, we called 
for a Labour vote in order to defend 
the idea of a working class party - 
something No2EU most certainly did 
not promote, despite SPEW claims to 
the contrary. 

The recommendations communists 
make in relation to elections is a tac¬ 
tical question. Because we placed 
particular conditions on No2EU does 
not mean we must place the same con¬ 
ditions on other groups and in other 
elections. Our support for Tusc, for ex¬ 
ample, is unconditional (although not, 
of course, uncritical) - even though 
the CPGB has been excluded, its plat¬ 
form, despite profound weaknesses, is 
clearly pro-working class and contains 
none of No2EU’s vile Europhobic 
chauvinism. 

Comrade Heemskerk claimed that 
our opposition to the standing army 
and support for a militia was “ab¬ 
stract”. SPEW’s forerunner, the Mili¬ 
tant Tendency, had raised the question 
of a workers’ militia concretely in 
relation to Ireland in the 1970s, he 
said, implying that it would do so 
again in parallel circumstances in the 
future. In that case, why were com¬ 
rade Nellist et al unable to subscribe 
publicly to the principle ? Comrade 
Heemskerk also stated that certain 
Bolshevik and early CPGB docu¬ 
ments made no programmatic refer¬ 
ence to this question. I do not know 
which documents he meant, but we 
know that the perspective of forming 
a popular militia was axiomatic for 
Lenin and the Bolsheviks - and they 
insisted that the commitment of all 
affiliates to the Communist Interna¬ 
tional to “propagating communist 
ideas includes the special obligation 
of forceful and systematic propaganda 
in the army”. Even bourgeois revolu¬ 
tionaries considered arming the people 
a central principle. Arguing in favour 
of the second amendment to the US 
constitution, Thomas Jefferson force¬ 
fully stated: “The strongest reason for 
the people to retain the right to keep 
and bear arms is, as a last resort, to 
protect themselves against tyranny in 
government.” 

It is an indication of the dire state in 
which the left finds itself that comrade 
Heemskerk’s ridiculing of the CPGB 
as crazy ultra-leftists for its adherence 
to democratic and Marxist principle 
appeared to be accepted by other 
comrades at the LULC meeting. So we 
can expect this question to be raised 
in the same philistine way whenever 
we challenge our exclusion from Tusc 
over the coming period. 

It will, after all, serve as a cover for 
SPEW’s sectarianism and readiness 
to submit to the demands of left trade 
union bureaucrats • 
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ASHCROFT 

The politics of bribery 

The Tories are showing themselves up as the party of corruption, says James Turley 



Tories: gagging themselves 


M ichael Ashcroft, the Tory peer 
and deputy chairman, is one 
of a handful in the House of 
Lords who has non-domiciled tax 
status - that is, for tax purposes he is 
not registered as resident in Britain. 
Instead, his notional home is the small 
central American country of Belize 
- the only former British colony in 
that region (excluding, of course, the 
Caribbean islands), a fine setting for 
a week in the sun ... and, best of all 
for a billionaire peer, no capital gains 
tax. Its national motto is Sub umbra 
floreo - ‘Under the shade, I flourish’; 
and surely no Belizean can utter that 
statement as honestly as Ashcroft. 

If that was it, there would be no 
story. For a start, the House of Lords 
includes several members from all 
parties with ‘non-dom’ status (La¬ 
bour peer Swraj Paul has come under 
increasing scrutiny recently, and was 
forced to resign from the privy council 
almost immediately after being ap¬ 
pointed to it after his own financial 
fiddlings came to light). Secondly, 
there is the fact that, after all the 
rows over MPs’ expenses, the law of 
diminishing returns is long overdue 
to come into effect. We know they are 
all up to their ears in corruption - what 
else is new? 

Ashcroft is not a nobody in the Tory 
Party, however; he is, as we have noted, 
its deputy chairman. Not the most 
exalted job title, of course, but he 
squeezes a lot of influence out of it. 
He has provided highly significant 
donations over the years, and is a sig¬ 
nificant power-broker in the party. It 
was a cause of no little interest to see 
William Hague, the former Conserva¬ 
tive leader who ran an ineffectual and 
small-minded chauvinist election cam¬ 
paign even by Tory standards in 2001, 
return to the shadow cabinet with some 
aplomb under ‘nice guy’ David Cam¬ 
eron. The man with the closest links 
to both is Ashcroft: his peerage was 
sponsored quite vigorously by Hague 
in 1999, and he funded an extraordinar¬ 
ily detailed polling campaign around 
the 2005 election, which formed the 
basis for Cameron’s ‘rebranding’ of 
‘the nasty party’. 

When his peerage was in the offing, 
The Times published an expose on 
his dealings in Belize. It was alleged 
that the American Drug Enforcement 
Administration was investigating 
Ashcroft for money-laundering. Lit¬ 
tle corroborating evidence has been 
found, and he won a libel suit on the 
issue, after which The Times printed a 
full retraction. The main consequence 
for Ashcroft was that he was cajoled 
into making a clear assurance that 
he would drop his non-dom status 
upon entering the house. It must have 
slipped his mind ... 

That 2005 series of polls, as it hap¬ 
pens, has also now backfired on him; 
the £250,000 which funded this ambi¬ 
tious project, according to The Guard¬ 
ian , came from one of Ashcroft’s com¬ 
panies, Bearwood Corporate Services 
- based in Belize, naturally (I stress 
the plural, compan ies - the oldest 
scam in the book as far as tax-dodging 
goes is setting up a series of holding 
companies, so that all are taxed only 
their own portion of the turnover, and 
therefore at a lower tax rate). 

That is significant - not only is 
Ashcroft a non-dom in direct defiance 
to previous binding agreements; not 
only did he have the (honestly, almost 
impressive) cojones to funnel his tax 
savings straight back into British 
electoral politics; but this money is di¬ 
rectly linked to an event which caused 
the self-styled natural party of govern¬ 


ment to change its strategic course 
significantly. Ashcroft, by spending 
wisely, for a brief moment bought 
the Conservative Party - and handed 
it gift-wrapped to David Cameron and 
his wide-eyed ‘Notting Hill set’. 

You would think that quite seedy 
enough a career for anyone - but 
the wily baron may have even more 
on his rap sheet. Yet another ongo¬ 
ing libel case (Ashcroft is nothing 
if not litigious) concerns an alleged 
$5 million worth of loans to Michael 
Misick, the former premier of the 
Turks and Caicos Islands. Readers 
may remember that this minor tax 
haven was bizarrely everywhere in 
the news around the G20 talks last 
year. Misick’s deposition amid a storm 
of corruption allegations provided a 
convenient scapegoat, at a conference 
when governments were prepared to 
sabre-rattle over tax havens - but noth¬ 
ing more. The dire state of libel laws 
in Britain means we may never know 
whether these allegations are true. 

As shocking, and picaresque, as 
Ashcroft’s tale is, the meat of the 
matter is in the aftershocks in the 
Tory Party. It truly could not have 
broken at a worse time. After what 
must count as the longest honeymoon 
period in bourgeois politics in a long 
while - save Tony Blair’s - cracks are 
beginning to appear all over David 
Cameron’s election campaign. The 
poll lead is slipping and, inasmuch 
as polls can be believed, a hung par¬ 
liament looms. Time is running out 
- it is overwhelmingly likely that the 
election will be May 6, less than two 
months away. 

For the last decade, if William 
Hague is to be believed, nobody at 
Conservative Central Office thought 
to ask Ashcroft what his tax status 
was, despite intermittent enquiries 
from journalists. It is probably true - 
nobody asked (certainly not Hague), 
because everybody knew what the an¬ 
swer would be. The Tories obviously 
thought that he was too valuable to 
lose. He is, after all, providing much 
of the funding for the Conservative 
campaigns in marginal constituen¬ 
cies specifically. Now it is clear that 
there is not any serious sphere of 
Tory activity without Ashcroft’s dirty 
fingerprints all over it. 


So when Gordon Brown’s grand 
vizier, Peter Mandelson, declared that 
Ashcroft had Cameron “by the balls”, 
no amount of denials from either could 
stop it sticking. (As an aside, Mandel¬ 
son is exaggerating here - Cameron 
has plenty of wealthy donors, and 
there are always more. Besides, surely 
the phrase “by the balls” was invented 
for Mandelson’s relationship with 
Gordon Brown ...) 

Labour wants to make as big a deal 
out of Ashcroft as possible, naturally; 
conversely, the Tory insistence that 
this is a ‘private matter’ for him and 
him alone has the sneaky side effect 
of passing the buck for any direct 
consequences to him as an individual 
(the electorate, of course, is harder to 
fool than the law). 

As communists, however, we do not 
focus on Ashcroft as an individual. It 
is plain, for a start, that for him to have 
any kind of success the Tory Party 


D emonstrations have continued this 
week at the University of Sussex 
in opposition to huge proposed budget 
cuts and the loss of 115 jobs. 

On Wednesday March 3 there 
was a demonstration on campus in 
solidarity with the University and 
College Union following the UCU 
decision to strike. In a turnout of over 
80%, 76% of staff voted in favour of 
strike action, and 82% in favour of 
action short of a strike. This demon¬ 
stration was also part of the national 
day of student action, which saw 
protests at universities around the 
country. 

The management building, Sus¬ 
sex House, was stormed by around 
80 students, who then occupied the 
corridor of the vice-chancellor’s 
executive group. Almost immediately 
at least eight riot police vans and 
10 police cars appeared on campus, 
although the police, complete with 
body armour, pepper spray and dogs, 
were unable to enter the occupied 
areas barricaded from the inside. 

Several hours after the building 
was occupied, there was a demonstra- 


would have to be open to his kind of 
influence - not to say his kind of dosh. 
The problem is systemic. The British 
constitution, which consists of thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of incremental 
legal decisions, was constructed and 
reconstructed at every stage so it could 
be bought - it is, to paraphrase the 
popular summary of the late Michael 
Foot’s election manifesto, the longest 
invoice in history. 

Any party that cannot attract wealthy 
individuals is reliant on its mass sup¬ 
port base for funds. A fortiori , any 
small political organisation (such 
as those of the far left) is reliant on 
dedicated cadres to raise money, used 
to promote the group’s message and 
raising its profile - which is, of course, 
the only way to recruit new members, 
who contribute subs, and so on. So 
when, in order to use an election as 
a platform, a group has then to find 
£500 as a deposit (non-returnable on 


tion outside thanks to the word being 
spread by email and social network 
groups. Around 200 students turned 
up to voice their support. A line was 
formed by the riot police around the 
fire escape as more students at¬ 
tempted to join the occupation. They 
were attacked by the armoured riot 
police with fists, batons and dogs, 
and several were pulled aside and 
handcuffed. Two were arrested and 
removed from the area. The police 
had been called by vice-chancellor 
Michael Farthing, who watched as 
his students were attacked by riot 
police. 

At around 5.30pm the students 
emerged from the building of their 
own accord, and were greeted nois¬ 
ily by the waiting crowd. Several 
speeches were made and a collection 
was taken for the strike fund. 

University management have 
responded by indefinitely suspending 
a number of students involved in the 
Stop the Cuts campaign. No reasons 
have been given and the normal 
disciplinary procedure has not been 
observed. The vice-chancellor has not 


any realistic initial vote, naturally), it 
gets considerably less for its money 
than the rich. 

A far-left campaign may scrape 
together enough money for a leaflet 
to every household; the bourgeoisie, 
meanwhile, have a whole media appa¬ 
ratus entirely designed to be dependent 
on advertising revenue - and thus wary 
of ‘scaring the horses’ with radical 
politics. The disadvantages reach an 
absurd pitch when we descend to the 
eccentricities of the electoral commis¬ 
sion. In 1995, this body declared the 
CPGB and Socialist Party in England 
and Wales unable to stand under our 
own names (the commission, at the 
time, notoriously included two of the 
most rabid anti-Militant witch-hunters 
in the Labour Party). 

SPEW at least get to stand as So¬ 
cialist Alternative; conversely, the EC 
has handed the entire franchise for the 
word ‘communist’ over to the UK’s 
largest Brezhnev-nostalgia outfit, the 
Morning Star's Communist Party 
of Britain. The definition of ‘com¬ 
munism’, you would think, would be 
the property of communists, to settle 
amongst ourselves. Alas, no - it ap¬ 
parently falls in the remit of a small 
handful of career politicians, to whom 
the fact that the CPB is obviously a so¬ 
cial democratic organisation is simply 
irrelevant (as well as the inconsistency 
with SPEW). This is the fate of the 
democratic rights the workers’ move¬ 
ment, through centuries of determined 
struggle, won from the bourgeoisie - 
death by a thousand paper cuts. 

There are Ashcrofts for all the 
bourgeois parties, including the bour¬ 
geois workers’ party. They may not 
use the same scams, or the same tax 
havens; they may have a little more 
nous in concealing their shenanigans, 
or modesty in proliferating them. 
Nevertheless, they are there - and 
they will remain there until the or¬ 
ganised working class can force a 
radically democratic transformation 
of Britain, removing all obstacles to 
popular sovereignty, from the obse¬ 
quious media to the gerrymandering 
of elections, to the ominous threat of 
state repression. Communists strive 
for the democratisation of all spheres 
of social life • 


presented evidence of any offence, 
and given the students no opportunity 
to defend themselves. Computer ac¬ 
counts have been terminated and the 
students are banned from the campus. 
Management has since obtained a 
high court injunction against further 
occupations, granted on the basis of 
fictitious claims that hostages were 
taken during the March 3 action. 

Management hoped to decapitate 
the movement by removing the ‘ring¬ 
leaders’ and outlawing one of the tac¬ 
tics that has been used so effectively. 
It has had quite the opposite effect, 
with hundreds of students organis¬ 
ing in response to these moves, and 
further demonstrations planned. 

Sussex students are demanding the 
university immediately reinstate all 
those suspended, follow due proc¬ 
ess before issuing sanctions and 
condemn the police response to the 
protest. The immediate resignation of 
Farthing is also being demanded. 

The UCU strike will take place on 
March 18 with the overwhelming 
support of the student body • 

Keith Gray 


University fightback 
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AGGREGATE 


Reactionary realignments 
and a left in crisis 

Ben Lewis reports on the latest CPGB aggregate, where discussion of 
the looming general election dominated the agenda 


C omrade Mark Fischer opened up 
proceedings at the March 6 meeting 
of CPGB members, pointing to a “cer¬ 
tain sense of frustration” amongst comrades 
both with the refusal of the Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition to accept CPGB 
candidates and the state of the left more 
generally. Not only did the whole left lack 
“social weight”: it also lacked perspective 
and vision for the coming period. 

The capitalist class is planning an of¬ 
fensive against the working class and this 
will inevitably lead to spontaneous re¬ 
sistance and struggles - Ireland and 
Greece are examples of things to 
come. But a hung parliament could 
lead to a move to the right in the 
shape of calls for a government of 
‘national unity’, which would have 
a certain appeal to many people who 
view party politics as typified by 
yah-boo parliamentary exchanges. 

But a government of ‘all the talents’ would be 
a deeply reactionary phenomenon that would 
strengthen the ruling class and give legitimacy 
to its onslaught. 

Comrade Fischer also took to task those 
like the Socialist Party in England and Wales 
who have written off the Labour Party as a 
site for struggle, either now or in the fiature. 
He cited the money put into the Labour Party 
by the larger unions. Unlike in the European 
elections, when the RMT gave its official 
backing to ‘No to the European Union, 
Yes to Democracy’, the general election 
was about who runs the country. The union 
bureaucracy would prefer Labour over the 
Tories every time. 

In response to the suggestion from some 
members that the CPGB, having been re¬ 
jected by Tusc, should stand an “exemplary” 
candidate in the general election, comrade 
Fischer argued that this would be “a very 
silly thing to do”. It would result in a very 
low vote - we could not even stand under our 
own name, since the electoral commission 
has ruled that only the Morning Star's CPB 
is allowed to use the description ‘Communist 
Party’ on the ballot paper - and it would not 
impact on the left either. It would divert us 
from our main task - ie, responding to the 
left’s crisis by engaging with it and arguing 
for principled Marxist unity. 

Comrade Fischer pointed out that the La¬ 
bour left is in a dire state, but we should do 
what we can to ensure that John McDonnell 
in particular is re-elected - as with Tusc, we 
should help with leafleting and canvassing, 
and use the Weekly Worker to speak to the 
militants involved in the campaign. He also 
proposed a vote for those Labour candidates 
who agreed to oppose all public service cuts 
and call for the immediate and unconditional 
withdrawal of troops from Afghanistan. 

He then went on to deal with the far left, 
with Tusc in particular. For the last decade 
or so, all of the unity projects have been 
marred by bureaucracy, halfway-housism 
and opportunist ploys to break into the 
big time, as opposed to the “patient, more 
organic” work the left needs to do if it is to 
have any sort of “social weight”. All such 
projects have failed and a big opportunity 
has been squandered. 

Although SPEW is at pains to downplay 
left unity in favour of coaxing sections of the 
trade union bureaucracy into breaking with 
Labour and setting up a new party, this was 
really badly timed, as arguments about ‘not 
letting the Tories in’ have resurfaced with a 
vengeance. Comrade Fischer emphasised 
that, although left unity is not SPEW’s top 
priority, we have to fight to ensure that this 
changes - hence we will produce critical 
but supportive material on Tusc and report 
our interventions in the Weekly Worker. He 
predicted that the vote for Tusc would be 
“absolutely terrible”, given the nature of this 
election, with many leftists simply holding 
their noses and voting Labour. 

This was a point developed by John 


Bridge - with La- 
potentially in 


bour later 
oppo¬ 





sition, all those who up until now had been 
declaring the party’s death could once more 
flood its ranks and view it as the very same 
‘halfway house’ they had been previously 
trying to create in opposition to it! The thing 
about opportunism is that it often flips into 
its opposite without learning anything at 
all, he added. 

The arguments put forward by SPEW’s 
Clive Heemskerk for excluding the CPGB 
from Tusc were blatantly specious, said 
comrade Bridge. Comrade Heemskerk’s let¬ 
ter tells us that the Tusc steering committee 
has met and nothing else. Whilst verbally 
we have been told we are not in and have 
heard some desperate “Toy Town Bolshevik” 
arguments from comrade Heemskerk, it is in¬ 
teresting that none of this has been put down 
on paper: ie, there is a certain reticence to get 
into a political argument with us, a recogni¬ 
tion of profound weakness. We should seek 
to expose these contradictions and take up 
the arguments with the SPEW cadre. 

Democracy 

In a talk based on a draft discussion paper she 
had prepared for CPGB members, Yassamine 
Mather argued that she could not see any real 
sign of left unity around Tusc. She put the 
current limited, federal agreement reached 
with the Socialist Workers Party down to its 
crisis and resultant inability to take a lead - it 
was not in a position to do anything else but 
accept SPEW’s proposals. 

Comrade Mather was astonished by Tusc’s 
statement, which talks of “an independent 
foreign policy based on international solidar¬ 
ity” and demands, “No more US poodle”. 
This assumes that Britain was pulled into 
US military adventures because suddenly 
there was that nasty Mr Bush in the White 
House, who decided that there should be a 
war. It assumes that there could be a world 
capitalist order in which a British prime 
minister - Labour or Tory - would stand up 
to the US hegemon and go around creating 
international solidarity. For this and others 
reasons, she found it “hard to join Tusc”. 

Comrade Mather argued that the majority 
of the working class will not participate in 
the election and we need to explain why 
people will not vote. We also need to ex¬ 
plain how the election fits into the general 
democratic process. The Tories and Labour 
are both competing for the rightwing agenda 
that capitalism’s crisis has produced. 

Mike Macnair, however, argued that in 
contrast to some conservative parties on 
the continent such as the German Christian 
Democrats, the Tories were a party much 
more to the right: it was still a different 
beast from Labour. But he did echo some 
of comrade Mather’s sentiments about the 
need for propaganda and theoretical articles 
on the nature of democracy. Our very ability 
to intervene in the elections is limited by a 
‘democracy’ dictated by corporate and media 
interests. Tina Becker proposed that we or¬ 
ganise a Communist Forum on the elections 


and democracy, and that we produce some 
material based on the points that Yassamine 
and Mike had raised. 

Returning to the possibility of a hung par¬ 
liament, Nick Rogers agreed that a govern¬ 
ment of, say, Nick Clegg, Peter Mandelson 
and David Cameron would be disastrous, 
but said that if the most openly pro-business 
wing of the Labour Party split away, this 
could be a good thing for the workers’ 
movement. 

Respect 

A minority of comrades, including Jim 
Moody and Yassamine Mather, felt that 
electoral support for George Galloway was 
ruled out, given his vociferous opposition to 
the democracy movement in Iran and his 
status as a paid employee of the Ira¬ 
nian state broadcaster, Press TV. Dave 
Isaacson argued that Galloway can 
no longer be seen as a working class 
politician, with comrade Moody adding that 
he was a reactionary “of the first order” - he 
may have been part of the workers’ move¬ 
ment before and a member of the Labour 
Party, but so was Oswald Moseley! 

John Bridge argued that this last statement 
was simply not true - Galloway was booted 
out of Labour for opposing the Iraq war and, 
given a new turn of events, could easily end 
up back in the Labour Party. James Turley 
and Nick Rogers both asserted that Gallo¬ 
way is actually a very normal left politician 
amongst a left mired by popular frontism, 
dodgy dealings and opportunism. 

Comrade Bridge made the further point 
that communist tactics are never set in stone - 
what mattered was what advanced the cause 
of the working class movement. Whilst 
comrade Mather said that many Hands Off 
the People of Iran supporters, both in Britain 
and elsewhere, would have problems with 
a vote for Galloway, Phil Kent pointed out 
that, although some Iranian exiles hated 
Galloway, it had to be recognised that his 
election would mean votes against, and 
indeed speeches and organisation against, 
sanctions and war on Iran. Fighting on two 
fronts means having this argument. 

I added that it was the CPGB, not Hopi, 
calling for a vote, and that we would have 
to have an argument with these people. Call¬ 
ing for a vote for Galloway did not mean 
shutting up about his abysmal record - not 
just in acting as an apologist for Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad, but on questions like abortion. 
Similarly, we should call for a vote for Tusc, 
whilst simultaneously hammering home the 
need for principled left unity and exposing 
the futility of halfway houses; and for the 
Scottish Socialist Party, whilst slamming its 
left nationalism. 

Communist University 

The discussion on the general elections 
dominated proceedings, but afterwards John 
Bridge gave a quick report on how things 
stand with Communist University 2010. 

He reported that it would once again 
cover a wide range of topics from the human 
revolution to the capitalist crisis, while our 
redrafted Draft programme would feature 
very prominently. Comrade Bridge said 
that, although the timetable was far from 
finalised, some of our regular speakers had 
already confirmed, such as Hillel Ticktin, 
Chris Knight and Lars T Lih. 

Comrade Turley warned about repetition, 
saying that we should not rely on the same 
speakers year in, year out. Nick Rogers 
disagreed with this, but did add that we 
should maybe look to get more of our own 
comrades to give presentations themselves 
in order to get the most out of the school. 
The good thing about having regular experts 
on different subjects was that it allowed for 
insight into a wide variety of topics and was 
the main strength of Communist University, 
which consciously cut against the left’s 
economism • 

Printed and published by: November Publications 


What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation 
the working class is nothing; with the highest form of 
organisation it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called 'par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive 
to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, 'One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU-wide 
trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the 
importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That 
theory is no dogma, but must be constantly added 
to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamentary 
vote. They will resist using every means at their dis¬ 
posal. Communists favour using parliament and winning 
the biggest possible working class representation. 
But workers must be readied to make revolution - peace¬ 
fully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. 
Women’s oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and ecological sustainabil¬ 
ity are just as much working class questions as pay, 
trade union rights and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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Prentis hand 
in glove with 
employers 


Witch-hunt cannot be stopped by judges 



Onay Kasab: undemocratically ousted 


T he witch-hunt against four mem¬ 
bers of the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales, beginning 
with the 2007 Unison conference, 
has now led to an attack on thousands 
of members in four major branches. 
Subterfuge, collusion with employers, 
breach of union rules and rescinding 
branch elections have all been used 
by unelected London officials, pre¬ 
sumably with the full knowledge and 
connivance of Dave Prentis. He seems 
determined to round on the left during 
his bid to get re-elected as Unison 
general secretary. 

Readers may recall that four SPEW 
comrades - Onay Kasab, Glen Kelly, 
Brian Debus and Suzanne Muna - had 
issued a leaflet at the 2007 conference 
protesting against a large number of 
resolutions being ruled out of order 
by the standing orders committee. 
The leaflet used the famous image of 
the three wise monkeys and called for 
democratic debate. This was too much 
for the leadership and resulted in a 
despicable charge of racism against 
the four (see ‘Unison monkey trial’ 
Weekly Worker September 10 2009). 
Though the accusations of racism 
were dropped, bans from office of 
between three and five years followed. 
Meanwhile, the four resorted to an 
industrial tribunal on the grounds of 
discrimination against their philo¬ 
sophical beliefs - Marxism. This, as 
really ought to have been expected, 
had a disastrous outcome. 

The tribunal judge ruled that the 
four’s beliefs did not fall within the 
protection of the Religion and Be¬ 
lief Regulations (2003), which out¬ 
laws discrimination on grounds of 
religious or philosophical beliefs. 
This was apparently on the basis that 
“philosophical beliefs do not include 
political beliefs”. Despite the fact that 
it did not fall within the tribunal’s 
remit, the judge went on to consider 
whether the four had been discrimi¬ 
nated against because of their political 
beliefs. Apparently the (presumably 
political) views of the four “conflict 
with the fundamental rights of oth¬ 
ers and the dignity of the individual 
and are not worthy of respect ... in a 
democratic society”. He found them 
“repugnant”. 

This may be why documents re¬ 
vealed under legal discovery and 
witness testimony from a regional of¬ 
ficer to the effect that Unison regional 
secretary Linda Perks was leading a 
campaign to deal with the ‘problem’ of 
Trotskyist activists and was seeking to 
remove elected branch officials from 
so-called hot-spot branches amounted 
to “no evidence”. In light of this non¬ 
evidence Unison was not required 
to explain why its actions were not 
discriminatory. Clearly the judge and 
indeed the other tribunal members 
were eager to give legal cover to the 
removal of “repugnant” Trotskyists 
- and thereby set a precedent to act 
against any other similar socialist or 
militant activists. 

The ‘non-evidence’ revealed in 
the tribunal was sufficient for John 
McDonnell MP to back a call last De¬ 
cember for an inquiry into the actions 
of certain full-time Unison officials. It 
goes without saying that this has fallen 
on deaf ears, as far as Prentis and co 


are concerned. 

In internal union mitigation hear¬ 
ings the four were all banned from 
holding office, but on reduced terms. 
This, however, seems to have been a 
ploy - more extensive action against 
elected branch officers was being 
planned. For nearly three years it was 
all about four individual members of 
the Socialist Party, but now it was 
about to get really nasty. 

With one eye on the snap election 
for general secretary and the other on 
the impending general election, the 
leadership planned to neuter the op¬ 
position as far as possible. No doubt 
emboldened by the tribunal ruling, the 
Prentis clique clearly had in mind a 
more permanent removal of the four, 
but needed new ‘evidence’. They 
also probably hoped to get some dirt 
on other ‘problem activists’ and so 
dramatically escalated the witch-hunt 
beyond the four. 

In collusion with employers, on 
March 5 full-time London regional 
officials mounted synchronised dawn 
raids on three of the branches of those 
involved in the hearings. They seized 
records, locked down computers, 
denied any access to offices or in¬ 
formation without their approval, 


cancelled the planned annual general 
meetings and branch elections - al¬ 
though some of those recently elected 
have not yet been removed. Normal 
executive meetings of branch officials 
and shop stewards were effectively 
cancelled. Without any prior reason 
these branches were put under “spe¬ 
cial measures” and are completely 
under the control of London regional 
officials. 

If it were not so serious it would 
be laughable how some of these toe- 
rags behave. When London regional 
organiser Dan Pappiett, the imposed 
“pro-tem” branch secretary, raided 
the Greenwich branch with his back¬ 
up (five other officials) he told Onay 
Kasab, flying squad fashion, to “dis¬ 
appear sharpish”. Having previously 
misled Kas into thinking there would 
be a simple handover later in the week 
(Kas had complied with his suspen¬ 
sion), Pappiett and co had secret meet¬ 
ings with the employer to cancel facil¬ 
ity time for branch officers, gain entry 
into a secure council building, change 
locks on the union door and obtain 
support from security guards (not un¬ 
ion members, of course). Council min¬ 
utes of a trade union liaison meeting 
were doctored to make it appear that 


it had been reported the union branch 
would be taken into administration 
and that “significant” decisions would 
be taken by the regional office - in fact 
no such report was made. There are 
also rumours that a meeting took place 
between regional officials, the Labour 
leader of Greenwich council and the 
chief executive. All this when council 
workers are facing major reorganisa¬ 
tion and potential redundancies. 

A letter to all members in Green¬ 
wich branch (similar letters were 
sent to members of the other affected 
branches) states that Onay Kasab is 
barred from office for two years. It 
then goes on, without giving reasons, 
to state that the NEC has instructed 
the Greater London region to put in 
place measures “to ensure that the 
governance, democratic functioning 
and membership participation in the 
Greenwich branch is assured”. So 
Pappiett is appointed secretary, even 
though the branch had already elected 
a replacement for Onay. The letter 
goes on about improving communica¬ 
tions, steward organisation and mem¬ 
bership participation in the democratic 
functioning of the branch. 

All disingenuous nonsense - the ex¬ 
act opposite of what is being done - or 
rather not being done. Up to the ban¬ 
ning of Onay Kasab, none of this was 
an issue for the leadership. But it has 
already had its effects. A number of 
elected branch officers have resigned 
and there is a growing feeling among 
members that they now have no union 
representation. Some are thinking of 
switching to Unite. 

John McDonnell MP has labelled 
the NEC’s actions “a disgraceful 
attack on Unison members and con¬ 
trary to union democracy - members 
should choose their own representa¬ 
tives. It is also an appalling waste of 
time and energy of Unison staff and 
activists at a time when our members 
face unprecedented job cuts.” 

NEC member and candidate for 
general secretary Paul Holmes has 
also come out against the “special 
measures”: “This is totally unaccept¬ 
able. I have raised the issue, as an 
NEC member for local government 


... I can’t see how there can be any 
connection between suspensions 
relating to incidents over two years 
ago and any need to have raids and 
put functioning branches into special 
measures.” 

Fellow NEC member Jon Rogers 
has also been asking questions. He 
points out that previously, in the 
exceptional circumstances where the 
union has needed to step in to run 
branches, NEC members have been 
given prior notice - it did not happen 
in this case and it was three days 
before regional secretary Linda Parks 
deigned to give a reason for the “spe¬ 
cial measures”. The pertinent part is 
rule G8.3.3, which authorises a visit 
to a branch by an officer where (in 
the opinion of the general or regional 
secretary) it appears that a branch is 
not functioning effectively. It is under 
this rule that “regional supervision” 
takes place. 

Jon Rogers points out that “up until 
last week ... neither the general nor 
regional secretary had formed the 
view that any of these branches were 
‘not functioning effectively’... What 
can have changed? ... whilst these 
branches were the responsibility of 
elected officers facing disciplinary 
action there was no problem and no 
need for regional supervision, but - as 
soon as disciplinary action took effect 
and the officers who had been found 
to have breached our rules were out 
of the way - then, and only then, the 
branches were suddenly deemed not 
to be functioning effectively and 
to require regional supervision.” In 
fact, the measures taken by regional 
officials have ensured the branches 
cannot function. 

The Defend the Four campaign is 
urging branches to pass resolutions 
against the witch-hunt and calling on 
members to send letters of protest to 
Dave Prentis, Unison HQ, 1 Mable- 
don Place, London WC1H 9AJ; or 
d. Pr enti s @uni s on. c o. uk. 

Send copies to Defend the Four 
campaign, PO Box 858, London El 1 
1YG or email to info@stopthewitch- 
hunt.org.uk • 

Carl Chater 
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